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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


I had written a book on Ancient India and that was sold in 
thousands. However, it was felt that the standard of that book was 
high and it was difficult for the younger students to master it. It 
was with that object in view that “Early History of India? was writ- 
ten. There has been a satisfactory response and hence it was deci- 
ded to revise the book and add some new chapters to it. Thus, 
the whole book has been revised and new material has been put in at 
various places. In addition to that, new chapters have been added. 
The chapters on the Nagas, the Vakatakas, tripartite struggle for 
supremacy between the Pratiharas, Palas and Rashtrakutas, the Pan- 
dyas and Buddhist Art have been added in this edition. It is hoped 
that the new edition will be welcomed by all those for whom it is 
meant. 


There are people in this country who would not like to attach 
any importance to the early history of India. They put all the em- 
phasis on what is happening at present and would like to ignore 
altogether their past. There are people in this country who instead of 
giving the proper place to the study of early Indian history, would 
like to condemn it wherever they possibly can. They do not find any- 
thing great or glorious in the history of ancient India. They reserve 
all the praise for European institutions. Such persons are doing great 
disservice to the country. They ignore altogether the part played by 
the study of the Ancient India on the nationalist movement in India 
during the 19th century. It was the glorious past of India which 
gave courage and confidence to the leaders and the people in their 
struggle for independence against the British. What was true then 
is true even today. Even now the study of Ancient Indian history 
can give us a feeling of pride. 

In spite of the critics of ancient India, it is gratifying to find 
that the study of the history of ancient India is gaining popularity 
and it is hoped that this book will help all those who are engaged in 
that study. 


II M/10, Lajpatnagar, _ Vidya Dhar Mahajan 
New Delhi-24. 
18th June 1970 
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CHAPTER I 


` 
INTRODUCTORY N “CUT 74-97 #* D 
Before actually studying the history of os ee 


desirable to know how its history has been built up during the last 
two centuries. It is rightly said that the foundations of Indology 
were laid by Sir William Jones (1746-94) who was a judge of the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta. Sir William was a linguistic genius. 
When the Asiatic Society of Bengal was founded in 1784, Sir 
William Jones was persuaded to become its President. The Society 
started a journal called Asiatic Researches and in it appeared the transla- 
tions of important Sanskrit works. Sir William Jones himself translated 
Kalidasa’s Sakuntala and Manu-smriti. Mr. Anquetil Duperron, a 
French scholar,, published translations of four Upanishads froma 
seventeenth century Persian version. These translations created great 
interest in Sanskrit literature among European scholars. 


Max Muller (1823-1900), a great German Sanskrit scholar, 
studied the Vedas and published a new edition of the Rigveda. He 
was also responsible for the “Sacred Books of the East” series which 
gave English translations of a very large number of the books held 
sacred by the Hindus and the Buddhists, 


James Prinsep, an official of the Calcutta Mint and Secretary of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, was responsible for deciphering the 
Brahmi script. He was also able to read the edicts of Asoka. 
Alexander Cunningham was the Archaeological Surveyor of India 
from 1862 to 1885. It was through his guidance that many ancient 
buildings were surveyed and many inscriptions were read and transla- 
ted into English. 


Lord Curzon appointed John Marshall as the Director General 
of Archaeology and the latter spent a life-time in helping the cause of 
archaeology in India. It was during his regime that excavations were 
made at Taxila, Sarnath, Nalanda, Sanchi and other historic sites. It 
was also under his supervision that excavations were carried out at 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa. It was he who wrote his monumental 
work on the Indus Civilization. In addition to this, separate manuals 
were published on places like Taxila, Sarnath etc. Sir John Marshall 
contributed a chapter on the Monuments of Ancient India i 
‘Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. ni 


Christian Lassen (1800-76) was Professor of Indi 
and Literature at the University of Bonn. He RE a ei ae 
work of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. He made an independent attem x 
to decipher the Brahmi script. He published four volumes of Tanisehc 
Alterthumskunde between 1847 and 1861, Each volume Covered 
more than a thousand pages. The work has been described as “o 
of the world’s greatest monuments of untiring industry and Critical 
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scholarship”. It is rightly considered to be a mile-stone in the 
progress of the science of Indology. 


in (1869-1938) was for a long time Professor of Compara- 
tive aes Greek 2 Latin at the University of Ghent. He 
was an authority on Buddhism. His works are known for their 
thoroughness and critical approach. He believed that most of our 
knowledge of ancient India was such as could be changed as a result 


of further researches. He hada deep realization of the true character 
of Ancient Indian Civilization. 


Emile Senart and Sylvain Levi, 
valuable contributions to the study of Ancient Indian History. V.A. 
Smith (1848-1920) was a member of the Indian Civil Service. He 
Tose to the rank of a Commissioner. He retired in 1900. In 1904, 
he published the first edition of “Earl 
and third editions were published 
edition was published in 1924 after his death. In 1911, he published 
“History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon”. 


two French scholars, made 


volume of Cambridge History of India. Dr. F.W. Thomas, Dr. 
A.B. Keith, Dr. Rhys Davids, Dr. Wi i 
Pargiter etc. ibutions to various aspects of 
Ancient Indian History. Dr. A.L. Basham is at present doing a lot 
of work on Ancient Indian History. i 


Sir R.G. Bhandarkar (1837-1925) was the earliest important 
an es oe Ancient India. He Was a Versatile scholar He 
was the author of “The Early History of The Deccan” “A 
into the Early History of India”, a AN A 


i Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar was also a 
great scholar. His monumental work was on Asoka. 


2 erat text of Manjushri- 
a long introduction in English 

and gave the book the name of “A i i aS 

ako eee iano en n Imperial History of India”. He 


that some of his inter » A.D. 150 to A.D, 350” 


I - Itis true 
r -Fpretations are not accepted today but i 

lot of pioneer work in various fields of A Indjan History E 
F Dr. Radha Kumud M 


ookerji Tnt 
study of ancient Indian History. eee lot of Contribution to the 
him are History of Indian 


A 2 Shipping a 
Government in Ancient India, aman E 
Thought in Ancient India, Hi pet 
Chandragupta Maurya, The Gu 
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Dr. H.C. Raychaudhuri is the famous author of “Political 
History of Ancient India”. The first edition of this book was. 
published in 1923 and it has gone into very many editions after that. 
According to Dr. A.L. Basham, “The book is, in fact, a work of 
research, not only gathering together the data of earlier scholars but 
making original contributions in almost every chapter. Raychaudhuri’s 
brilliant attempt at making sense of the very tenuous data of the 
pre-Buddhist period earned the unqualified praise of de la Vallee 
Poussin and his chronology of this period is, in my opinion, the only 
one which has only the likelihood of approximating to truth. In 
many other respects, the Political History of Ancient India shows 
itself to be the work of a first class mind.” (Studies in Indian History 
and Culture, p.224). It has rightly been said that this book has 
affected the historical thinking of a whole generation of Indians, 


Dr. R.C. Majumdar is another historian of Ancient India 
whose contribution to the study of ancient Indian History cannot be 
ignored. He is the editor of the many volumes on Ancient Indian 
History published by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan. In this connection, 
the Vedic Age, the Age of Imperial Unity, the Classical Age, and the 
Age of Imperial Kanauj are important. He is also co-author witk 
Dr. Altekar of “The Vakataka—Gupta Age”. Dr. Majumdar 
has also written a lot on Greater India. His important works are 
Champa (1927), Suvarna-dweep, Kambujdesa (1944), etc. 


Dr. D.C. Sircar was at one time the Government Epigraphist. 
He has written a large number of books and articles on various 
aspects of Indian Epigraphy. He has published a book entitled “Select 
Inscriptions bearing on Indian History and Civilization”. It contains 
the original text along with notes. Professor K.A. Nilakanta Sastri 
has made a big contribution to the study of ancient Indian History. 
His important works are “The Cholas”, “Studies in Chola History 
and Administration”, “History of South India,” “Foreign Notices of 
South India”, “Sri Vijaya”, “India: A Historical Survey”, “Sources 
of Indian History”, etc. 

Dr. A.S. Altekar was a great scholar. He was the author of 
“The Rashtrakutas and Their Times” and “State and Government in 
Ancient India”. He was co-author with Dr. R.C. Majumdar of 
“The Vakataka-Gupta Age”. R. Shama Sastri was the famous editor 
and translator in English of Kautilya’s Arthasastra. Dr. B.C. Law 
did a lot of work on Buddhism. Dr. T.V. Mahalingam has done a 
lot of work on South Indian History. Dr. Dasratha Sharma has. 
written a lot on various aspects of ancient Indian History. Shri 
C. Sivaramamurti, formerly the Director of the National Museum, 
has published many books on various aspects of art in Ancient 
India. 

Geography of India 

India is a vast country. At one time, it measured about 2500 
miles from East to West and 2000 miles from North to South. Tt 
had 6000 miles of land-frontier and 5000 miles of sea-frontier. Its 
area was about 20 lakh sq. miles which was two-thirds of the United 
States and 20 times the size of Great Britain. After the partition of’ 
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India in 1947, its size was reduced by one-third but even now it is 
fairly big. 


hically, India can be divided into four clear-cut Tegions : 
(60) NED EA consists of the northern mountains with their 
western and eastern ranges and their slopes comprising the present 
area of Kashmir, Siwalik, Tehri-Garhwal, Kumaon, Nepal, Sikkim 
and Bhutan. This region covers an area which is about 1500 miles long 
and 150 to 200 miles broad. (2) The second region consists of the nor- 
thern plains irrigated by the Indus and Ganga system of rivers. They 
are famous for their rich soil and fertility. No wonder, great empires 
were founded in this region. (3) The third region consists of the plateau 
of Central India and the Deccan. The Narmada and the Tapti flow 
from the east to the west and the other rivers of this region flow from 
west to east. The rivers become dry and unnavigable during the dry 
season. The Vindhyas and the Satpuras separate northern India from 
the Deccan. (4) The fourth region consists of the long but narrow 
strip of plains situated between the sea and the Eastern and Western 
Ghats. These plains are about 1000 miles long. In the West, they 
are between the Arabian Sea and the Western Ghats and Konkan and 
Malabar are there. In the East, the plains are between the Bay 
of Bengal and the Eastern Ghats and the Coromandel Coast lies in 
these plains. 


It is interesting to note th 
Brahmaputra were called the Madhyadesha or the Mid-lands. This 
region was the- seat of Aryanculture. The north-western India was 
called the Uttarapatha. Western India was called the Pratichya or 
Aparanta. Eastern India was called the Prachya and Southern India 
was known as Dakshinapatha. It is interesting to discuss the influence 
of geography on the history of India. The Himalayas have acted as 
the “Great Sentinel of the North”. 
and dry winds of Tibet from c 


of the rivers which have added fertility 


for the most part 
did not allow any 
beyond the Himalayas, 


of the Hi : mongst the 
not influenced by the no imalayas. Although India was 


The north-western ranges of 


| the Himala: I 
and Hindukush mountains are not very high. Aelen the Sulaiman 


ere exist a number 


at the plains from the Yamuna to the 
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of passes which have enabled many foreigners tò come to India. The 
Khyber Pass is 3400 feet above the sea level. This pass connects 
Peshawar with Kabul and most of the foreign invaders came to 
India through this pass. The Tochi, Kurram and Gomal Passes 
connect India with Afghanistan. The Bolan Pass is a very wide one 
and it links India with Kandhar. It is very easy to pass through 
this pass. It is through these passes that the Persians, Greeks, 
Scythians, Kushans, Huns, Turks, Tartars, Mughals and even invaders 
like Nadir Shah and Ahmed Shah Abdali attacked India. These 
passes were responsible for changing the fortunes of India. The 
rulers of India had to take keen interest in providing against the 
dangers from this quarter and whenever it was not done adequately, 
the people had to pay very heavily for it. 

The north-eastern ranges of the Himalayas did not allow any 
contact with the eastern world. The passes leading to Chindwin 
valley through Brahmputra valley are impossible to cross. The 
other passes leading from Manipur (Imphal) to Chindwin valley are 
also difficult to cross although an attempt was made to do so in 1943 
by Subhash Chandra Bose. The climate of this region is not good 
on account of malaria and large scale migration is impossible. Neither 
any Indian King tried to invade Burma through these passes nor the 
vice versa. During the World War II, many Indians tried to come 
to India from Burma through these routes but most of them died on 
the way. 

As regards the effect of the Indo-Gangetic plains on the history 
of India, it cannot be denied that the richness of the soil facilitated 
the. establishment of big empires in this region. Great political, 
social, religious and philosophical ideas were born in this region. The 
Vedas were compiled here. Most of the Sanskrit literature was 
created here. Buddhism and Jaininsm were started here and flourish- 
ed here. Taxila, Nalanda, Sarnath and other seats of learning were 
established in this region. The richness of the soil gave the people 
enough of leisure to follow other pursuits. 


The rivers of this region provide the easiest means of communi- 
cation and no wonder a large number of big cities came into existence 
in this part of the country. A reference may be made in this connec- 
tion to Pataliputra, ` Banaras, Prayaga, Agra, Delhi, Multan, 
Lahore, etc. These plains remained the centre of political activities 
throughout the history of India and whenever an attempt was made 
to shift the centre to the South, it failed. Reference may be made 
in this connection to Muhammad Tughluq. 

The Indus system of rivers and the Ganga system do not 
flow in the same direction. The Sutlej and the Yamuna are separated 
from each other by a comparatively higher tract of land extending 
from the foot of Siwalik hills to Kurukshetra and beyond right up to 
Rajputana. It was in this tract of land that a large number of battles 
were fought for the possession of India, right from the Mahabharat 
times up to the Battle of Panipat (1761). 

It cannot be denied that the richness of the soil made the strug- 
gle for existence easier in India than in some other countries. The 
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i d pleasure and no 
that people developed habits of ease an I 
eit ie oa not stand against the foreigners who were 
ai stronger. The Muslims who once came to India as conque- 
P lost their original virility and were conquered by others. 
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Unity of India 

It is true that there are many factors whi h i 
unity of India. We have different languages, differen ee 


Nt scripts and 
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<different races. Tha vast size of the country also makes the problem 
of unity of the country a difficult one. It has not always been 
possible to establish one political power in the country. Except in 
the time of Chandragupta Maurya, Ashoka, Akbar and Aurangzeb, 
the whole of India was not under one political authority. Even in 
their case, the unity was a temporary one. 


In spite of this, there has been a unity in diversity. Through- 
out, there has been a feeling of oneness of the whole country. The 
fundamental unity is emphasized by the name Bharatavarsha or 
the land of Bharata. This word is mentioned in the Epics and the 
Puranas. In the Vishnu Purana, we come across the following: 


“Uttaram yat Samudrasya 
Himadreschaive dakshinanam 
Varsham tad Bharatam nama 
Bharati yatra santatih.” 


This means that the country that lies north of the ocean and 
south of the snowy mountains is called Bharata. There dwell the 
descendants of Bharata. A similar sense of unity of the country was 
always present in the minds of the theologians, political philosophers 
and poets, who referred to “thousand yojanas (leagues) of land that 
stretch from the Himalayas to the sea as the proper domain ofa 
single universal emperor.” They also praised the king who could 
play the role of a Chakravarti king. The latter was expected to 
extend his territory from the snowy mountains in the north to 
Adam’s Bridge in the south and from the valley of the Brahmaputra 
in the east to the land beyond the seven mouths of the river Indus 
in the west. At one time, Prakrit was used throughout this territory. 
After that, the same function was performed by the Sanskrit language. 
The Ramayana and the Mahabharata were studied in every nook and 
corner of the country. The Vedas were respected everywhere, and 
the same applied to the other Sanskrit literature. The caste system, 
respect for the cow and worship of common gods, are some of the 
things common to the inhabitants of all parts of India. Shankara- 
charya established Maths in every nook and corner of India. The 
places of Hindu pilgrimage are spread all over the country, and a 
pilgrim feels at home as much in the snows of Amar Nath and Badri 
Nath as in the “burning sands of Adam’s Bridge”. According to 
Dr. V. A. Smith. “India beyond all doubt possesses a deep 
underlying fundamental unity, far more profound than that produced 
either by geographical isolation or political suzerainty. That unity 
transcends the innumerable diversities of blood, colour, language 
and dress, manners and sect.” 


This fundamental unity of India was brought about in many 
ways. The people who settled in the sub-continent of India 
gradually evolved a common way of life, and that is referred to by 
Sir Alfred Risley in these words: 


“Beneath the manifold diversity of physical and social type, 
language, custom and religion, which strikes the observer in 
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India, there will still be...a certain underlying uniformity of 

life from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. . 

t that helped this unity was the spread o: 

mes oi ee the a The unity of religion helped the 
spirit of the unity of the country. As mentioned above, the places 
of pilgrimage, whether in the north or in the south, were visited y 
the Hindus from all parts of the country, and th 


spirit of unity. The Himalayas separated the sub-continent of India 
from the rest of Asia. The idea of 


Ə 
states after the independence of Indi 
whole of the country one. 
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CHAPTER II 
SOURCES 


There was a time when our knowledge about the history of 
ancient India was very little and consequently we had to content 
ourselves with whatever little we had. However, thanks to the 
researches of Indian and foreign scholars, we now know a lot and 
the present difficulty is how to compress the same in a manageable 


form. 

The important sources of ancient Indian history are literature, 
archaeology, foreign accounts and tribal legends. Ancient Indian 
literature is so varied and plentiful that it is difficult to exhaust even 
this source. Our knowledge from archaeology is increasing every 
day. The foreign accounts.also throw a flood of welcome light on 


the subject. 


Literary Source 

Ancient Indian literature is partly sacred and partly secular. 
As regards the sacred literature, reference may be made to the 
Rigveda, Samveda, Yajurveda and the Atharvaveda. Out of the four 
Vedas, the Rigveda is the most ancient and gives a lot of information 
about the history and political system of the Aryans. The 
Brahmanas are a prose commentary on the Samhitas or the Vedic 
hymns. The Aranyakas and the Upanishads embody the philosophical 
meditations of the learned sages on God, soul and the world. They 
give us a picture of the religious thought of the Aryans, In addition 
to the above, there are six Vedangas, viz., phonetics, astronomy, 
ritual, grammar, etymology and metrics. The Vedangas were 
intended to help the understanding of the Vedic texts. In course of 
time, special schools of thought came into existence for a systematic 
study of the various branches of Vedic knowledge. Those schools 
evolved special texts of their own known as the Sutras. The Kalpa- 
sutras are manuals on rituals and there are four divisions of them. 
The Srautasutras deal with the rules relating to big sacrifices. The 
Grihyasutras deal with the rules relating to domestic rights. The 


Dharmasutras deal with Dharma or law. The Sulvasutras deal with 


the measurement and building of places of sacrifice and fire-altars. 


According to Par 
sense and is not alway: 


giter, the Vedic literature “lacks historical 
s to be trusted.” According to Dr. S. N. 
Pradhan, ‘The evidences derived from the Vedic literature are very 
strong and carry authority. Many of them are either directly 
contemporary records or are traditions derived from contemporary 
evidences.” However, the information derived from this source 
must be used with due caution and we should neither be credulous. 


nor prejudiced. 
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e Vedas, the two great Epics, the Ramayana and the 
Maple: ue the most famous books in Sanskrit literature. 
Whereas the Vedas were for a few, the epics appealed to the people 
of every class. The epics are a kind of mine whose treasures have 
been used by dramatists, poets and story-tellers. Even the greatest 
critics do not deny the fact that the stories told in the epics may 
be magnified echoes of some historical events. According to Dr. 
Winternitz, the Ramayana must already “have been generally 
familiar as an ancient work before Mahabharata has reached its final 
form”. The epics give us an insight into the political and social 
‘conditions of the people in their times, The Aryans had developed 
by that time a large number of small kingdoms along the banks of 
‘the Ganges and the Jumna and their tributaries. The forests played 
an important Part. The Aryans were warlike 


and were Constantly 
‘forming alliances and waging wars. The power of the king was 


t come into existence. The 


fighting 
Great hospitality W: 


ion 4 2 perpetual spring of virtue, 
pleasure and wealth, a companion in solitude, a i 
fes wilderness,” 


earlier age. The original epics must have be i 
r en 
third or second century B.C, anno 
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: ajnavalkya 
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head alone deserve far more careful study than has hitherto been 
«devoted to them. They afford us far greater insight into all aspects 
and phases of Hinduism—its mythology, its idol-worship, its theism 
and pantheism, its love of God, its philosophy and superstitions, its 
festivals and ceremonies and its ethics than any other work. Asa 
literary production, they are by no means a pleasing phenomenon. 
The careless language and poor versification, in which grammar often 
‘suffers for the sake of the metre, are just as characteristic of these 
works as are the confused medley of contents and the boundless 


exaggerations. 

It used to be the general opinion of Western scholars that the 
Puranas belonged to the latest production of Sanskrit literature and 
‘came into existence during the last thousand years. However, this 
view is not accepted today. The poet Bana knew the Puranas very 
well and he tells us that he attended a reading of the Vayu Purana 
Kumarila Bhatt relies on the Puranas as a 

source of law. Shankara and Ramanuja referred to the Puranas as 
ancient and sacred texts. Alberuni was familiar with the Puranas and 
he gives us a list of the eighteen Puranas. He has also given 
‘quotations from certain Puranas. According to Dr. Winternitz, the 
earlier Puranas came into being to all intents and purposes as early 
as in the first century of the Christian era. There is a resemblance 
between the Buddhist Mahayana texts of the first century of the 
Christian era and the Puranas. There is a lot in common between 
the Puranas and the Lalitavistara. The Puranas are 18 in number, but 
all of them are not equally important for historical purposes. As 
sources of history, we depend largely on the Vishnu Purana, Vayu 
Purana, Matsya Purana, Brahma Purana and Bhavishya Purana. 
Every Purana deals with five topics, viz., Sarga, Prati-sarga, Vamsha, 
. Manvantra and Vamshacharita. It is the fifth topic which is useful 
for students of history. The Puranas start with the rulers who trace 
their origin from the Sun and the Moon. They describe the various 
kings who ruled in the Madhya-desh. They fill in the gap from the 
end of the epic age to the rise of Buddha. They give the names of 
the Puru Kings of Hastinapur and the Ikshvaku Kings of Kosala. 
about the Sisunaga Kings and Nanda Kings. 


They give us details £ 
Dr. V. A. Smith has shown that the Vishnu Purana is very 
reliable as regards the Mauryan dynasty and the Matsya Purana as 


regards the Andhra and Sisunaga dynasties. The Vayu Purana 
describes the rule of the Guptas as 1t was under Chandragupta MUPA 
the end ofthe list of kings, certain Puranas give a series of dynasties 


in his native village. 


i 


oflow and barbarian origin such as Abhiras, Gardabhas, Sakas ð 

Yavanas, Tusaras, Hunas etc. a | 

1 

The Puranas can be used for the purpose of buildin Zi 

3 I u 

history of ancient Indian geography. In them, we come meee me O 
names of very many cities which existed in their times. The distances z L 
9 i 


between the various cities mentioned in the Purana 3 

determined approximately from the information A also be 
Puranas. It is sometimes stated that a particular perso m the 
from a particular place in the morning and reached Heats started 
in the evening. From such a description, it must not be dane x 
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ascertain the approximate distance between the two places. The 
Puranas help us to know in many cases the old names of the cities, 
rivers and mountains. Mr. Dey of Calcutta has done a lot of work 
in this connection. More patient research can yield further results. 
It cannot be denied that the knowledge of ancient Indian geography 
can help us to appreciate better the history of ancient India. 


According to N. Mukhopadhyaya, “The Pur 
important portion of the religious literature of th 
together with the Dharmasastras and Tantras, govern their conduct 
and regulate their religious observances at the present day. The 
Vedas are studied by the antiquarian, the Upanishadas by the 
philosopher; but every orthodox Hindu must have some knowledge 
of the Puranas, directly or vicariously, to shape his conduct and to: 
perform the duties essential to the worldly and Spiritual welfare.” 


anas form an 
e Hindus, and, 


à achievements of Kings and Risis 
are related, battles mentioned and described, noticeable incidents 
and happenings tecorded and very valuable synchronisms noted 

own.’ 


_ There has been 
belittle the value of the information found in the Puranas. It has. 
been suggested that the genealo invented by 

‘ at the instance of the reigning kings. However, 
there is nothing to Support such a view. The Puranikas profess to 
g to gain from Kings and their 
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legends in the Puranas are religious and not historical. Some of the 
things given in the Puranas are based on hearsay and are not 
corroborated from other reliable sources. At some places, the 
various Puranas give conflicting accounts. s 


_ The Buddhist Literature gives a lot of information regarding the 
period which immediately preceded the accession of Bimbisara. It 
throws light on many topics which are not dealt with by the Brahma- 
nical writers. The Buddhist literature is found in two languages, viz. 
Pali and Sanskrit. The Pali canon is divided into three Pitakas or 
Baskets, viz., the Vinaya Pitaka, the Sutta Pitaka and the Abhi- 
dhamma Pitaka. The Vinaya Pitaka contains disciplinary rules and 
regulations for leading a monastic life. It contains the following 
texts: Sutta Vibhaga, Khandakas and Parivara. The Sutta Pitaka 
is a summary of the teachings of Buddha. It is the most important 
of the Pitakas. It includes the Digha Nikaya, Majjhima Nikaya 
Samyutta Nikaya, Anguttara Nikaya, end Khudduka Nikaya. The 
Abhidhamma Pitaka consists of seven texts and deals with the 


doctrines of the Buddha in a scholastic manner. 


The Dhammapada is a collection of 423 sayings of Buddha. 
The Theragatha is a collection of poems composed by monks. The 
Therigatha is a collection of poems composed by nuns. These poems 
are of a very high standard. The Buddhayamsa is a collection of 
legends depicting the 24 lives of Buddha. 


There is also amass of non-canonical literature in Pali and the 
most important is Milinda Panha or “Questions of King Milinda.” 
It is named: after the Greek King, Menander. It resembles the 


dialogues of Plato and is written in a very elegant prose. It discusses 
d disputed points of Buddhism. Itisa 


a number of problems an 
masterpiece of Pali literature. The greatest commentator in Pali of. 
Buddhism was Buddhaghosha. The Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa 


are the chronicles of Ceylon. The Lalitavistara and Vaipulya 
Sutras are important works in Sanskrit dealing with Buddhism. The 
Lalitavistara contains an embellished story of the life of Buddha. The 
Vaipulya Sutras deal with Buddhist doctrines in nine books. 


The Nettiprakarana deals with the teachings of Buddha. The 
Petakopadesa explains the four noble truths of ‘Buddhism. Both of 
these works are considered to be the writings of Maha Kachchana. 
Buddhaghosha lived in Ceylon in the 5th century A.D. He wrote 
commentaries on practically all the Pali texts of the Tripitkas. He 
is famous for his Visuddhimagga. The other famous commentators 
were Buddhadatta, Ananda, Dhammapala, Upasena, Kassapa. 
Dhammasiri and Mahasami. ý 


i Nagarjuna was a great teacher of Buddhism and he was the 
author of Satasahasrika, Prajnaparamita and Madhyamika Sutras 
Aryadeva was also a great writer. Asanga was the author of Maha- 
yana Sutralamkara. Vasubandhu was the author of Abhidhamma 
Kosha. Dignaga, Chandragomin and Shantideva were great 
scholars. Asvaghosha was the author of Budhacharita Sutralamkara 
Saundarananda Kavya and Mahayana Sraddhotpada. 3 
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s deal with the previous births of Buddha. According 
to thie Buddne, Gautama Buddha had to pass through a large 
number of births before he was born as a Sakya prince and got 
enlightenment. About 549 Jataka stories have been collected and. 
published. The Jatakas are of unique Importance as they represent 
the entire life and thought of their age. They give us supplementary 
information of great importance which helps us to check up the 
information got from the Brahmanical works. From the Jatakas. 
we can draw a picture of the Political, socia 


- There are reliefs of the Jatakas on the 
stone walls around the Stupas of Sanchi 


built about that time. The Buddhis 
earlier and it is stated that they deal with the period before the birth 
of Buddha. According to Dr. Winternitz, “The Jatakas were of 
inestimable value, not only as regards literature and art, but also 
from the point of view of the history of Civilization for the period 
before the third century B.C.” ' 


hem much: 


Jain Literature also contains a lot of historical information. 
Prof. Jacobi and Dr. B si Da i 
literature. The Jains 2 ot of money on the Publication 
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The Arthasastra of Kautilya contains a lot 
not only gives us detailed information with T 
administration, but also gives us an idea of the 
life of the people. 


of information. It 
egard to the system of 
social and religious 


Patanjali’s Mahabhasya and Panini’s Ashtadhayayi are Works on 
Sanskrit grammar, but there are also some occasional references to 
kings, republics and other political events. 


Several literary and other secular works su 
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the political condition of India in the time of K; 

Ujjain. The three dramatic works ascribed to Harsh Ing Pradyota of 
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ing light on the history of seventh century A.D. and those are the 


Nagananda, the Ratnavali and the Priyadarsika. 


Certain writers took the lives of their royal patrons as the theme 
of their literary works. Bana wrote Harshcharita or Life of Harsha 
in prose and this book is useful not only from the point of view of 
political history but also for depicting the economic, social and 
religious life of the people of seventh century A. D. Vakpati and 
Bilhana described the achievements of Yasovarman and Vikramaditya 
in the Gaudayaho and Vikramankdeya Charit. Another poetical 
work named Ramcharit tells the story of king Rampal of Bengal. 
The other biographical works are the Kumarpala-Charit of Jaya- 
simha, Kumarapala Charit of Hemchandra, Hammira Kavya of 
Naya Chandra, Navsahasanka-Charit of Padamgupta, Bhojprabanda 


of Ballala, Prithviraja-Charit of Chandbardai and Prithviraj-Vijay of 


an unknown writer. 

The above works cannot be regarded as genuine history, 
although they contain valuable historical information. Their object 
was the glorification of the king rather than to give a true picture of 
his life and times, and they were mostly considered by their authors 
not as historical texts, but primarily as media for showing their 
literary skill and ingenuity. 

The Rajtarangini of Kalhana was written in 1149-50 A.D. 
According to Dr. R.C. Majumdar, this is the only work in ancient 
Indian literature that can be regarded as an historical text in the 
true sense of the word. The author has not only taken great pains 
to collect his material from the existing chronicles and other sources, 
but has laid down certain general principles for the writing of history 
at the beginning of the book. According to him, he had examined 
11 works of former scholars which contained the chronicles of their 
times. He had also inspected the ordinances of former kings relating 

d grants, inscriptions etc. 


to religious foundations an 
the history of Kashmir is not trust-worthy 


A.D. Of all the Indian writers, he is the 
t of Kanishka. From seventh 


Kalhan’s account of 
before the seventh century 


onl erson who gives an accoun i Q 
nee onwards, the Rajtarangini gives a reliable history of Kashmir. 


The author gives the career of each king in chronological order with 
a fair amount of details. As he gradually comes neater to his own 
time, history becomes more detailed and he gives a full picture of 
those times. It is to be noted that his account was continued by 


Jonaraja and others. 
ade to the chronicles of Gujarat. The well- 


Reference may be m os s 
known works pine Ras Mala and Kirti Kaumudi of Someshwar, 
Sukrita Samkirtana of Arisimha, Prabandha Chintamani of Meru- 
tunga, Prabandha-Kosa of Rajashekhara, Hammiramad-Mardana of 
Jaisimha etc. These are treasure houses of stories and fables as well as 


historical anecdotes. 


There are local chroni 
do not seem to have been care 


cles of Nepal also. However, the facts 
fully compiled. 
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Archaeology 


a ntributed a lot to the history of ancient India 

d I cannot be over-emphasized. Indian archaeology 
ake sce of recent growth but it has made wonderful progress 
A ASe brief period. The pioneer work was done by Europeans 
but the same is being carried on now by the Indians. 


(a) Inscriptions. Under the heading of archaeology, we may 
discuss the information derived from inscriptions, numismatics and 
monuments. As regards inscriptions, they are of very great value. 
As they are engraved on stones and metals, they cannot be tempered 
with without detection. Consequently, we can be sure while using 
the material from inscriptions that they contain what was originally 
written. While in the case of books, there is the possibility of inter- 
polations by known and unknown authors, that is not the case with 
inscriptions. Their genuineness cannot be doubted. The inscriptions 
also give us a correct idea of the method of writing followed at a 
time when they were actually inscribed. The character of their 


script also enables us to fix their approximate age. Their location 
can also throw some valuable light. 


The difficulty of deciphering 
inscriptions has been overcome in most of the cases although the 
script of the Indus Valley still remains a mystery. 


If we analyse the contents of inscriptions, they can be grouped 
under the following heads: commercial, magical, religious and di- 
dactic, administrative, eulogistic, votive or dedicative, commemora- 
tive and literary. As regards commercial inscriptions, their speci- 
mens are to be found on the seals of the Indus Valley. Some of 
these seals must have been used for the stamping of bales of merchan- 
dise, commodities like potteries etc. 


Some specimens of magical inscriptions are found in the Indus 
Seals which were used as amulets and contained magical formulae 
on them. 


Religious and didactic inscriptions deal with religious and 
moral matters. _ Possibly, some of the seals and tablets of the Indus 
Valley were objects of Worship and were not used as amulets. The 
inscriptions of Asoka ar i 
didactic inscriptions, 
Dhamma-Lipi. 


Asoka’s edicts are also a s 


mini ivei iptions. 
An extract from one of Strative inscrip 
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ee © Rajjukas and the Pradesikas sha 
proceed on circuit every five years as well for this AE (for the 
instruction of Dhamma) as for other business...” 
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As regards the eulogistic inscriptions (Prasastis), they are 
very important from the political point of view. Generally, they 
contain the name and genealogy of the ruler concerned, the earlier 
career of the King, his military, political and administrative achieve- 
ments, the existence of contemporary states coming into conflict with 
him and the inter-state relations, the administrative system, the 
political ideals, the personal accomplishments of the King, his patron- 
age, munificene and charity and mythological or Puranic allusions by 
way of comparison and similes. The one great difficulty in these 
inscriptions is that there is a tendency on the part of the authors to 
exaggerate the achievements of the kings. 

We have a large number of votive or dedicative inscriptions. 
It is possible that some of the tablets found in the Indus Valley con- 
tained votive inscriptions. The Piprahwa_ Vase Inscription records 
the dedication of the relic casket of Lord Buddha. The Besnagar 
Garuda Pillar Inscription of Heliodoros also belongs to this category. 
Many of the dedicative inscriptions deal with installation of images 
and the construction of temples. Reference may. be made in this 
connection to the Mandasor Inscription of the time of Kumara- 
gupta II and Bandhuvarman and the Bhitari Pillar Inscription of 
Skandagupta and the Aihole Inscription of the time of Pulakesin II. 


The number of donative inscriptions is very large as many 
occasions were offered for this purpose to the rulers and the subjects. 
Some of the inscriptions refer to the donations of caves or other 

ings for the residence of monks and ascetics. Some inscriptions 
he donation of money in the form of a permanent endow- 
Out of these funds, the Brahmans and the needy were fed, 
lamps were lighted in the temples ete. In some inscriptions, there 
is a reference to the donation of Jands and villages to the monaste- 
Ties, educational institutions and the Brahmanas. 


Commemorative inscriptions record such events as. birth, death 
or other important events. The Rummindei Inscription of Asoka 
reads thus : “King Priyadarsin, beloved of the gods, when he had 
been consecrated many years, came in person and did worship. 

Buddha, was born, he caused a huge 


cause here the Sakya sage, ; IS 
ie wall to be made and a stone pillar to be erected.” A large 
number © iptions refer to the Silaharas of 


fi commemorative inscrip! 
Kohlapur, the Chalukyas of Kalyani, the Rashtrakutas, the Yadavas, 
etc. 


ment. 


ions contain poetic compositions and dramatic 
is primarily literary. From the Mahanirvana 
Uttar Pradesh was discovered a copper plate 
recording the Udana-Sutta of Buddha. 


Some inscript 
works and their purpose 
Stupa at Kusinagara 1n 
containing 13 lines and 


Inscriptions have been found on stone and copper 

other materials. Asoka tells us that he got his E pear 
stone so that they may last for a long time. Writings on STOE DAE 
on rocks, pillars, slabs, pedestal or the back of images, rims and lids 
of vases, caskets etc., prisms of crystal, the walls of temples, the 
pavement of pillars of colonnades, caves etc. > 


ls 
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Copper was the material which was commonly used for the 
writing of inscriptions. An inscription copper-plated was called 
Tamrapata, Tamrapattra, Tamrasasana, Sasanapattra or Dan 


apattra 
according to its contents. It isremarkable to note that land-grants 
were invariably inscribed on copper plates and were handed over to the 


donee so that they may serve as title-deeds. 

found in many Buddhist monasteries copper pl 
grants of land. Some of them were as old as the time of Buddha. 
The discovery of the Sohgaura copper plates of the Mauryan period 
confirms this statement of Fahien. Hieun Tsang tells us that Kanishka 
summoned a Buddhist Council which prepared three commentaries 
and those commentaries were engraved on copper plates and kept in 
stone caskets which were placed i 


n the Stupas built over them. It is 
also stated that the commentaries of Sayana on the Vedas were engrav- 
ed on copper. Some specimens of books inscribed on copper plates 


are to be found in the British Museum. The use of copper for writ- 
ing purposes was not very common up to the sixth century A.D., but 
it was quite popular for the next six centuries. Copper plates were 


of different sizes and thickness. Some of them were so thin that they 
could be bent easily and there were others which were very thick and 
heavy. The size of a copper plate depended upon the contents of the 
document and the size of the commonly used writing material in the 


district where the copper plate was issued. Sometimes a document 
was inscribed not on one copper plate but on very many and in that 
case the copper plates were fastened together by means of copper 
tings. In this way, the Copper plates looked like a book which could 
be opened easily. Sufficient margin was left on the copper plates. 

(b) Numismatics. A study of the Indian c: 
great deal regarding the history of ancient India. 
Society of India is doi i 
have at present a ] 
India and dealing w. 
Coins are of variou 


Fahien tells us that he 
ates which referred to the 


_ The Numismatic 
s connection, We 


Dae pory of the country in many 
ways of the kings who ruled at various times 
in different parts of the countr ə the coins are the 
certain kings. 
have remained 


s ak ; conomic prosperity of India and 
the sea-going activities of its People. The figures Oe the various kings 
appear with coins and from them we can have an idea regarding the 
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head-dress of those kings. Sometimes, the hobbies or the amuse- 
ments of the rulers can be known from a study of their coins. Coi 
give an indication of the prosperity or otherwise of the Hotes 
If people have gold or silver coins, they are likely to be ee ie 
The case is otherwise if they have copper coins alone or more of them 
than those of gold or silver. Sometimes, the depreciation of coinage gives 
an indication that the country was passing through abnormal times 
During the Huna invasion of India, the Gupta currency depreciated. 
The symbols on the Gupta coinage refer to their zeal for nausa 
The coins give us genuine information regarding the history of ancient 
India and there is no possibility of their being tempered with. Coins 
are issued by the rulers and other authorities like Srenis etc. and 
there is no possibility of their being issued merely to deceive people. 
The earliest coins of India have only figures, devices or symbols 
and no legends. Sometimes, the coins were cast in dies but very often 
symbols were punched on pieces of metals. The symbols varied from 
time to time and were punched with a view to guarantee their genu- 
ineness and value. On account of the absence of legends on them, 


much information is not available. 


After the Greek invasion of India, the practice of writing the 
names of the kings on the coins was started. A large number of 
coins were issued by the Indo-Bactrian rulers who had under their 

North-Western Frontier. These coins 


control the Punjab and the No : 
possess a high degree of artistic excellence and ultimately had a 


tremendous influence on Indian coinage. The thing borrowed in 
the Indian coinage was the name and the portrait of the ruler. The 
Greek coins refer to about 30 Greek kings and queens who ruled in 

only four or five of them and 


India. The classical writers refer to 
in the absence of these coins, the names of other rulers would have 
remained ubsolutely unknown. The coins of the Scythians and 


Parthians were of inferior quality but they also give us a lot of his- 
torical information. Their coins have enabled us to have an outline 
of the history of the rulers and without them, even the outline would 
have been missing. A branch of the Scythians settled in Gujarat 
and Kathiawar and they issued coins in which the names of the ruling 
mentioned in the Saka era. These coins 


kings a heir fathers were i 
ager history of Western Satraps for 


have helped us to reconstruct the f 
more aes three centuries. The Kushans also issued a number of 


coins. The existence of the Malavas, Yaudheyas and the Mirta rulers 
of Panchala is known only from the coins. The coins of the Satavahanas 
supplement, correct and corroborate the accounts of the Puranas. The 
Gupta coins also give us a lot of useful information. The coins 
of Samudragupta are particularly remarkable and a detailed descrip- 
tion of them will be given in their proper place. The indian coins 
after the Gupta period do not give us much historical information. 


(c) Monuments. The ancient monuments like buildings, statues 
of stones or metals, terracotta, ornamental and decorative frag- 
ments, pottery etc. give us @ lot of useful and reliable informa- 
tion. The excavation of the sites of the old towns like Harappa, 
Mohenjodaro and Taxila have given us a lot of information hitherto 
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unknown and changed our conception of the history of ancient India. 
It is after the discovery of the Indus Valley Civilization that we began 
to talk of a civilization in India prior to that of the Aryans. The 
excavations at Taxila throw welcome light on the Kushans. A study 
of the sculptures found from there gives us an idea of the Gandhara 
School of Art. The digging of the old sites of Pataliputra gives us 
some information regarding the old capital of the Mauryas. The 
Angkor-Vat in Cambodia and Borobodur in Java bear testimony to 
the colonial and cultural activities of the Indians in ancient times. 
The temples of Deogadh in Jhansi and Bhitargaon near Kanpur throw 
light on the artistic activities of the Guptas. The excavations at 
Sarnath have added to our knowledge regarding Buddhism and Asoka. 
The excavations in Chinese Turkestan and Baluchistan by Stein prove 
the intimate contacts of India with those territories. The progress of 
archaeological work in India in future is bound to enrich our know- 


ledge of ancient Indian history. 
3. Foreign Accounts 


We get a lot of useful information from 
eigners. Herodotus and Ctesias got their information through the 
Persian sources. Herodotus in his “Histories” gives us much infor- 
mation about the Persian and Greek Wars and In 


the writings of for- 


It also gives a good deal 


ide Onesicritus took part in the 
expedition of Nearchos and wrote a book about Raan However, 


‘record of its ports, 
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The Greek accounts must be used with s i 3 
knowledge of India may be defective. They ae PEE Aue 
of the country and might have resorted to generalizations. Their 
ignorance of the Indian languages might have affected their impres- 
sions and knowledge of the country. They must have seen every- 

g g < i is 
thing oue the Greek eyes and might have distorted or exaggerated 

The Greek author of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea made 
a voyage to the Indian coast about 80 A.D. and he has left to us a 
harbours and merchandise. This book gives us an 
idea of the maritime activities of the ancient Indians. Ptolemy wrote 
about the geography of India during the second century A.D. Although 
his knowledge of the geography of India was defective, yet he gives us 
alot of valuable information. Pliny gave an account of the Indian 
animals, plants and minerals in the first century A.D. 

The Chinese travellers like Fahien, Hiuen Tsang and Itsing give 
us a lot of useful information. These travellers “made the long and 
toilsome pilgrimage to the scenes of the Master’s life and labour” 
and left valuable accounts about what they saw. Hiuen Tsang is 
called the “prince of pilgrims.” He stayed in India for many years 
and studied in the University of Nalanda. He was patronised by 
Harsha and his account is rightly considered as a Gazetteer of India. 


Fahien also gives us useful information about India in the reign of 
a during the 7th century and he 


Chandragupta II. Itsing visited Indi 1 
has left to us useful information about the social and religious 


condition of the people- 

The Chinese historical works contain numerous references to 
the movement and migration of nomadic tribes living on the borders 
of China and some of which eventually invaded India. These and 
other chronological references have been found useful in building up 
the framework of Indian chronology. Many original books on 
Buddhism were taken from India to China and translated into the 
Chinese. Although the originals have been lost, the translations 

f useful information. 


remain and those give us & lot o 
Tara Nath, in his “History of Buddhism” 


> Tibetan historian, c 
Mihe ibea nn formation about Buddhism. 


gives us a lot of valuable in ; 
Alberuni visited India in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni aud 
rkable book called Tehqiq-i-Hind. This book 

he has left to us a rema eae rer en aa 


h anslated into English and $i : 
has been Sear nee India. Alberuni himself studied the Sanskrit 


language and thus was able to derive his information from Sanskrit 
sources. His book is voluminous and contains detailed information 
on many points. However, he wrote from what he read and not from 


Tai ased on his personal know- 
what | "fis information is not based o: P ROW. 
ledge tutonwhat he read in books in Sanskrit. He says practically 
nothing about the position of the people of India in his own times. 


Tribal Legends 


„Some informatio 
tribal legends as well. 


ent India can be derived from 


n about anci a 3 
estimating the value of tribal 


However, in 
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ses of history it is desirable to inquire 
ay ae T are uniform or multiform, whether any mee of 
modification is discernible since they were first reported, and whet es 
they are generally accepted as true by the tribe. It is also ane 
to scrutinise carefully the qualifications of those who reported them, 
to inquire how far they were competent to understand with precision 
the language of their informants, avoid the danger of voluntary 
suggestion and to receive the impression like a photographic plate 
without preconception or bias. If the records of the traditions of a 
tribe can stand these tests, they obviously possess great value. If , 
they fail, their value is diminished or entirely disappears. Tribal 
legends are of great value in constructing the history of Karkakhan- 


da (Chhota Nagpur), although no separate literature on the tribal 
legends exists. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE PRE-HISTORIC PEOPLE 


_ Much work has not been done on the pre-historic period of 
Indian History. The discovery of Palaeoliths at Pallayaram in 
south India by Foot in 1863 was a great landmark. But the work 
was not pursued with the zeal required for the purpose. The lack 
of funds also hampered progress. However, we are not ina position 


to say something about this period. 


Palaeolithic Man 

The earliest settlers in India have been divided into two classes, 
viz., Plaeolithic and Neolithic. The term palaeolithic is derived 
from two Greek words meaning Old Stone. The term Neolithic is 
derived from two Greek words meaning New Stone. The name 
Palaeolithic is applied to the earliest people as the only evidence of 
their existence is given by a number of rude stone implements. Scholars 


like Paterson, Krishnaswamy Aiyappan, Dr. Sankalia, Seshadri, Dr. 
e Terra and Zeuner have made valuable 


B. Subbarao, Dharni Sen, 
contributions to the knowledge of many Palaeolithic remains in India 
because caves and river-beds have not been systematically investi. 
gated and climate has also not preserved the remains in India. Most 
of the Palaeolithic remains in India are made of a peculiar kind of 
rock called “Quartzite.” From this fact, the Palaeolithic men in 
India are also known «Quartzite men”. The Palaeolithic men 
avoided forest on account of the difficulty of clearing them with 
their primitive weapons. Palaeoliths have been found in South India 
in Madurai, Tanjore, adur, Nyamti, Taliya and Bellary district. The 
district. of Cuddapah was also a centre of Palaeolithic culture in 
South India as it is the home of true Quartzites. Later Palaeolithic 
remains have been found in the neighbourhood of Madras. The 
districts of Guntur, Godavari, and Krishna have also given Palaoe- 
lithic finds. In the Kurnul district, the finds are from caves, con- 
taining traces of human habitation and extinct animals. Pottery 
has also been found in these caves. 

a thic remains have also been found in Hyderabad 
EE eats Belgaum, Gujarat, Rewa and Bundhelkhand. Old 
, found in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and 


stone implements have also been 
Madhya Pradesh. There must have been some connection between 


the Palaeolithic peoples of different parts of India as the finds are 
similar in different patts- 


The Palaeolithic ™ 
“drifts of rivers Or Jakes an 
the flesh of wild beasts. 


an in India was a savage who lived in the 
d caves.” He ate roots, fruits, nuts and 
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We come across various kinds of implements of this period, 
e.g., axes, arrow heads, spears, digging tools, circular hurling stones, 
choppers, knives, scrapers, hammer stones etc. These implements, 
when they were sharp-edged, were held in cleft bamboos, secured by 
strips of hide or vegetable fibre. Some of these implements had 
thick butt ends, which were used for digging edible roots or for hand 
to hand fights. Implements of hard wood were also used. Those 
were clubs or sharp-edged spheres. However, no remains of them 
have been found because white ants have finished them. 


The Palaeolithic man in India knew the use of fire. 
fire having been used are found in Kurnul caves. 


The Palaeolithic man had to Protect him: 
panthers, wolves, wild dogs, hyaenas, 
No wonder, the Palaeolithic man was 
did not lack muscular strength. 


Traces of 


self from tigers, lions, 
elephants, wild buffaloes, etc. 
mighty hunter and he also 


The presence of cinders in the Kurnul cave and the absence of 
human or animal skulls go to prove that the dwellers were hunters 
of human scalp and performed some magical religious rites and 
human sacrifices formed an important part. No Palaeolithic graves 
have been found in India and the dead were left probably to natural 
decomposition or to be devoured by beasts. Paintings were dis- 


n some caverns at Singanpur near Raigarh in 
Madhya Pradesh. These figures are believed to have been drawn 
with bamboo brushes. They are made of red pigment and represen- 

» hieroglyphics and drawings 
neing postures. The chief 


ae Nee nas aa suagested that the Palaeolithic man belonged to 
Tito race like the modern eople of th ands. 
They had short stature, da Olly hair and fee sland 


ark skin, woolly hairs and flat noses. 
Neolithic Man 


no Neolithic 
remains found 
importations fro 
finds. The work 


nl tt There were 
from theta ae extreme south, The Neolithic 


re considered to be 


toys, mace heads ; 5 
Mysore. Tools of i q stones, net 
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have been found from South and Central Bomb: 

I e fi l ay, We have 

information about the Neolithic men of Gujarat and KORE 

The same applies to Sind and Baluchistan. Central India has not 

pern ufeieany explored. No Neolithic finds have been found from 
ngal. 


According to Bruce Foot, the Indian Neolithic i 

be classified into 78 distinct types. 41 types ETO] 
class and 37 to the unpolished class. To the polished. class belonged 
such implements as chisels, hammers, mortars, beads, buttons discs 
toys etc. To the unpolished class belong arrows, knives lancets, 
wedges and mallets. It appears that Neolithic men had a fine sense 
of colours, and no wonder they chose stones of different colours for 


their tools. 


We have come across a lot of pottery of the Neolithic Age. 
Some of them are bowls, flower pots, Lotahs, Chatties, etc. There is 
a variety of colour in Neolithic pottery. It appears that different 
kinds of clay were chosen, they were fired to different degrees and 
special pigments were applied to them. The colours common were 
red, yellow, brown or purple-grey. We have not come across any 
human or animal figures relating to the pottery of the Neolithic Age. 
The figures common are leaves and flowers. According to Bruce 
Foot, there was a gradual and continuous evolution in the potter's 
art before the great Aryan invasion under which the potter’s craft 
came to be despised and neglected, as it is nowadays to a great 
extent as evidenced by the great plainness and often absolute ugliness 


of the present-day pottery. 

No rich specimens of sculptural art have been found from 
Neolithic India, except the one m the Bellary district. All that has 
been found are rough sketches of birds, beasts and human beings. 


ple had their settlements in granite rocks. 
tection from rain and the sun, and 


They gave them natural pro j 
could be conveniently adapted for dwelling purposes. No houses 


have been discovered even in su 


districts. That was probably 1 
materials were used for the construction of the houses and that has 


perished during the course of time. Pile dwellings have not been 

found in India although there must have been some such settlements 

on the coast. Cinder mounds have been foundat several places in 
lso in Hyderabad. 


the Bellary district and a 
The food of the people consisted of fruits, vegetables, roots, 
nuts, wild pulses, cereals, flesh of animals, fish and milk products. 
They knew the art of making curd, butter and ghee from milk. 
To begin with, barks and skins of animals were used by the 
their bodies. However, later on, clothes of 


7 in 
people for covering d for the same purpose. The art of 


cotton and wool were use p i 
dyeing was also known to the people. Men tied a piece of cloth 


round their loins and threw a piece over their shoulders. Women 
used a petticoat up to their knees. They also combed their hair to 
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form various shapes. They also put on beads, rings, bangles and 
armlets. 


ations of the people were hunting and fishing. 
Bh ee ee been done ante large scale. The people also started 
domesticating animals. Towards the end of the Neolithic period, 
agriculture also became one of the main occupations of the people. 
To begin with they depended on wild grains, but later on they 
began to produce crops. Fruits and vegetables were also grown, The 


crafts of the carpenter, stone mason, potter, weaver, dyer, etc. were 
also known. 


The Neolithic people worshipped ancestral spirits. 
formed a large number of rites on the occasion of dea 
believed that the dead must be provided with all the amenities of 
life. They used urns for burying the bones and ashes of the dead. 
The urns were oval in shape. Some were one-legged and some 
were without legs. Urns have been found at Maski, Salem, 
Hyderabad and Mysore. Stone worship was common. The people 


also worshipped Phallus. There were also human sacrifices and 
animal sacrifices. 


H.D. Sankalia says: “Much has been said about Neolithic 
culture. According to some scholars, the people of this age under- 
stood the use of fire, made pottery, cultivated grain and domesticated 


animals. But, as these theories are based on surface finds alone, no 
definite conclusions are possible 


Baath ns ar until positive evidence is furnished 
y further excavation. 


They per- 
th. They 


and they are at present re 
inherited a number of su 


es to omens. 
The Age of Metals 


The Neolithic A 
transition from stone 
1S proved by the fact t 
found side by side. 
of j EN metal and 
uniformity regarding the use of me in di 
the case of norther, i ee 
material for tools and weapo 
various other obj ee 


the shape 
> there is no 


> Swords, spear-heads and 
eae have been found in different 
y. It was ae ue lapse of Many centuries that 

D S gradually used as a substitute for 
one es ae is that we can make a distinction between the 
opper “Age and the early Iron Age in northern India. However, 
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that was not so in southern India. There ge i i 
succeeded the Stone Age. tae monteer ion ASE: 

Bronze is an alloy made up of nine parts of copper and 
part of tiu. It is very suitable for the iE OF tools ae 
weapons. It is true that bronze implements of early date have been 
found in India along with those of copper, but it does not follow 
that bronze was generally used in India to the exclusion of copper 
Under the circumstances, we cannot say that there was any Bronze Age 
in India. : 

It is not possible to fix the dates of the different ages in the 
history of India. However, it may be stated that the Palaeolithic 
Age lasted from about 35,000 to 10,000 B.C. and the Neolithic Age 
from about 10,000 B.C. to 5,000 B.C. The Copper Age probably 
started about 4,000 years ago. The view of Dr. V.A. Smith is that 
the earliest of the copper tools may be as old as 2,000 B.C. The 
discovery or introduction of iron in South India may have occurred 


much later and quite independently. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE INDUS CIVILIZATION OR HARAPPA CULTURE 


The world of scholarship was aroused by the declaration of Sir 
John Marshall, Director-General of Archaeology, that a new civiliza- 
tion had been discovered in the Indus Valley. As a matter of fact, 
Sir John wrote three stout volumes on the Indus Civilization. 
Excavation work was done at Mohenjodaro by Sir John Marshall and 
his colleagues from 1921 to 1927. It was later on continued by J.H. 
Mackay from 1927 to 1931. Work was also done on this site by 
G.F. Dales in 1963. Mohenjodaro (Mound of the dead) is the 
local name of a high mound situated in the District of Larkana in 
Sindh. It is about 300 miles North of Karachi in West Pakistan. 
The sorrounding region is fertile and even now it is called Nakhlistan 
or the “Garden of Sindh”. It is believed that there was a city about 
5,000 years ago and that city was destroyed and rebuilt no less than 
seven times. Although only seven distinct town-levels have already 
been unearthed, Dr. Mortimer Wheeler believes that evidence of even 
other civilisations might be lying beneath them. The city, as it stands 
today, is on two mounds. One is 1,300 yards long and 600 yards 
wide and the other is 400 yards long and 300 yards wide. It is 
possible that the city remained in ruins for a considerable period be- 
fore a new city was built 


iilt on the old remains. Many centuries must 
have passed before the site was finally abandoned. 


About 80 miles south of M j i 
Sh ee of Tate Re are and about half a mile 


A ; imilar 
sites of Sindh were found. = orthos 6 
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Excavation work was done by the Department of Archaeology 
of the Government of India at Rupar in the Ambala District. 
Things found here were similar to those found at Harappa. Excava- 
tions were also done at Rangpur and Lothal in Saurashtra. At 
Rangpur were found antiquities such as copper axe, beads of steatite 
and cornelian and a large number of earthen-ware. There is a 
similarity in the construction of drains at Rangpur and Hara ppa. 
It is pointed out that the Rangpur excavations fill up the gap between 
the Harappa culture and the Buddhist period. Unlike Mohenjodaro 
where civilization met with a sudden end, at the Rangpur site the 
Harappa culture died a natural death and was succeeded by a post- 
Harappa culture. 


From Lothal have been foun 


d 107 seals and sealings with 
Indus script from a kiln. 


Other antiquities from this site include 
an and faience, a vessel, fish hooks, 
cotta animal figurines and toys, chert 
blades, ivory objects and pottery used for domestic and funerary 
purposes. Excavation work was done at Kalibangan in Rajasthan 
by B. B. Lal and B. K. 


opper, terra- 


at Mohenjodaro and Harappa 


the sites, Sir John Marshall 
gave it the name of Indus Civilizati 


covered by the Indus river 
n objects simila 
desirable to name i 


L W.sites were not 
er and its tributaries, The present Position 
Indus Civiliza- 
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All that is necessary is to remove the debris and silt so as to use them 
for the supply of drinking water. 


The most important feature of the houses at Mohenjodaro is 
the presence in them of one or more bathrooms, the floors of which 
were fully laid and were connected by means of drainage channels 
with the main street. 


The Great Bath of Mohenjodaro strikes every visitor to that 
place. It consists of an open quadrangle with verandahs backed by 
galleries and rooms on all sides, the swimming bath, wells from 
which the bath was filled and an upper storey of timber. The 
swimming bath is 30 feet x 23 x 8 feet. There is a provision for 
flights of steps at the ends. The Bath is water-tight and its founda- 
tions are secure. “The lining of the tank’ was made of finely-dressed 
bricks laid in gypsum mortar, about 4 feet thick ; backing this was an 
inch-thick, damp-proof course of bitumen. “It was further stabilised 
by another thin wall of burnt bricks behind it ; then came a packing 
of crude brick and behind this again another solid rectangle of burnt 
bricks encompassing the whole.” The Great Bath is still in such a 
condition that when I saw it in 1935 I felt that it was built during 
the 19th century as it resembled many of the tanks built in the 


Punjab at that time. 

Drainage. The people of the Indus Valley had a perfect system 
of drainage. Brick-laid channels flowed through every street. They 
varied from 9” wide and 12” deep to double that size. The channels 
were covered with loose bricks which can be removed when necessary. 
Large channels were made of stone and were also covered with stone. 
Cess-pits were provided for the flow of the rain-water and sewage 
from the houses to flow into them. Long drains were provided at 
intervals with sumps so that the channels may be cleaned without 
much difficulty. 


Water-supply. The people of Mohenjodaro had an excellent 


supply of water. A large number of wells have been found in that 
city. However, the coping of the wells was only a few inches above 
the pavement and that was a source of danger to the people. 


Trade and Commerce. There must have been a lot of trade and 
commerce. People must have cultivated wheat and barley which 
were ground by the muller and saddle quern and not by a circular 
grindstone. Date palm must have been cultivated. 

Diet. As regards the diet of the people, it must have consisted 
of wheat, barley, milk products, fish, mutton, beef, pork, poultry 
flesh of tortoises and turtles. 3 ? 

Animals. The animals domesticated by the people were the 
elephant, camel, pig, the buffalo, sheep, the humped bull and also 
probably horses and dogs. The remains of such wild animals as 
black rat, deer and mongoose have also been found. The figurines 
of bison, hare, monkey, tiger, bear and rhinoceros have also been 


excavated. 
Metals. It appears that the people used gold, silver, copper, tin 
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ver, the use of iron was not known. The other 
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of such things as rattles, whistles, birds, carts, figures of men and 
women etc. 


Pottery. The pottery of the Indus Valley was generally made 
on the wheel. It was painted red and black. Some of it was glazed 
and incised. It is pointed out that the glazed Indus pottery is “the 
earliest example of its kind in the ancient world.” The domestic 
vessels were usually made ofearth and had different shapes and 
forms. Some of them were goblets, heaters, offering stands, store- 
jars etc. Vessels of copper, bronze, silver and porcelain were also 
known. However, no vessels of iron have been found. 


Weapons. As regards the weapons of war, those were axes, 
spears, daggers, slings and maces. Very few bows and arrows have 
been found. Masheads and alabaster, sandstone and cherty-limestone 
must have been used as weapons for individual protection in the 
jungles. There were three kinds of missiles made of baked clay. 
‘Their shape, material, and the spot where they were found certainly 
lead us to regard them as weapons of offence rather of defence.” 
Whether they were thrown by hand or projected from a sling can 
only be guessed, but the former is more likely. No shields, helmets 
or any other kind of defensive armour have been found. Most of 
the weapons were those of copper and bronze, but some of them 
were those of stone also. 

As at present known, fortifications at the two major cities were 
confined to the citadels. The function of the armed citadel may 
have been as much the affirmation of domestic authority as a safe- 
guard against external aggression. 

Art. The representations of the animals carved on the seals 
indicate a high degree of artistic excellence. A few stone-images of 
Harappa have the finish and excellence of the Greek statues. 

Seals. More than 500 seals have been discovered at various 
places. Those are made of terracotta and are small in size. These 
seals were found from time to time for a long period in the old bed 


‘of the river Ravi. They form the first hints or traces of the Indus 


ivilisation as noticed by historians like General Cunningham. 
patie to Dr. Mackaya the seals are the only known inscriptions 
of the Indus Valley people from which some idea of the language of 
the people can be got. The stone and pottery seal-amulets prong ie 
largest contribution to the subject of the religious beliefs o. e 
Indus Valley people. Perhaps, the most interesting seal is that w eh 
depicts a nude deity with horns and three faces, seated ona stoo in 
a religious attitude. Surrounding him are a large number o anima S. 
The figure wears a large number of bangles on eier arin an ba so 
a kind of head-dress. The view of Dr. Marshall was that the figure 
was that of Shiva. Not less than three seals bearing the representa- 
ee : In two cases, the deity is seated 


i i ave been found. tw 
an POr aan the third case, it is seated on the ground. The 
deity is always nude and has a number of bangles on the arms. In 


all the cases, the deity has horns. The deity might have been a virgin 
goddess or the consort of a god. 
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Another seal has a horned goddess in the middle of a „Pipal or 
fig tree before which another horned deity is also kneeling. The 
goddess and worshippers have long plaits of hair and also bangles on 


their arms. Behind the worshippers, there is a goat with a human. 
face. 


A seal from Mohenjodaro shows that the tiger was considered 
to be the emblem ofa goddess. A goddess is seen on the horns of a 
goat with the body, hind legs and the tail of a tiger. According to 
Mackay, in early times the tiger goddess was looked upon as a con- 
sort of the deity, Shiva. A tiger also appears on two seals with the 


horns of a bull and it is possible that the bull was regarded as the 
vehicle of Shiva. 


Another seal shows a buffalo which has obviously attacked a 
group of people and is standing victorious in the midst of its victims. 


It is possible that this is a representation of a deity overcoming its 
enemies. 


According to Dr. Mackay, the seal-amulets are the most 


successful artistic achievements of the inhabitants of the Indus Valley. 
It appears that they were carried by practically the entire population 
of the two cities. 


c The pictographic inscriptions on the seals d> not 
refer to animals under them but denote the names and perhaps the 
titles. 
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divine spirits. The former was the abode of the Supreme Deity of 
the Indus Valley and on account of the extreme sanctity attaching ` 
to that plant, its symbolic representation formed the crest of the 
horned head-dresses of the deities of lower grades. The Pipal was 
the tree of creation and knowledge and was believed to impart highest 
knowledge to those who donned its branches on their heads. This 
privilege was enjoyed by the gods alone. 

The tree of life figures with great frequency on the seals of the 
Indus Valley. Around this magic plant, most of the adventures and 
mighty exploits of the gods and national heroes of the Indus Valley 
were grouped. The Sami tree is usually identified with Jand or Jandi. 
The Jand tree is still believed to be the abode of a Devata and many 
religious ceremonies are performed under it. 

Siva. A male deity is shown on a seal with three faces and 
eyes and seated on a low Indian throne in the posture of a, Yogi with 
animals on each side. The deity is considered to be “the prototype 
of the historic Siva”. The figure has a pair of horns over its head 
and that indicates that it is the figure of a deity. The presence of 


> Limestone Statue, Mohenjodaro i 
the animals justifies the title of Siva as Pasupati or Lord off 


Animals. 
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Valley also practised the worship of 
i eae ee on Sone of the polished stones have been 
eT with the Linga and other pierced stones have been identified 
E Yoni. The likelihood that both Siva and Linga worship have 
Ea inherited by the Hindus from the Indus Valley people is perhaps 
afori by the prevalence of the bull (the vehicle of Siva) or o 
bull-like animals amongst the seal-symbols. 


ith i hows 
The people had faith in amulets and charms and that sl 
that they Wie afraid of demons. There was also the practice of 


Yoga. The worship of the sacred “‘incense-burners” was also 
prevalent. 


Wheeler says that the im 
of water in the life of the Indus Valley 


Disposal of the dead. It appears that the people of the Indus 


Valley disposed of their dead by the method of cremation. A lores 
number of urns containing human bones and ashes, and vessels o 
burnt and other offerings for the use of the dead in after-life have 


also been found. Similar urns have been found by Sir Aurel Stein 
on many sites in Baluchistan. Cases of burial are very rare and 
belong to the time of the decline of the civilisation. 


wever, it is difficult to accept this 
knowledge of the Tamil language 


i L er the circumstances, it is difficult 
to verify the Contention of Rey. Heras, 


In his book called “The Indo-Sumeri iphered”, 
Waddel maintained that t aaa 
Sumerians in the fourth mi 
language and script there. 
the Indo-Atyans 


hypothesis as we have ab 


1 i e Indus script is derived from 
the Sumerian Script. On account of the pictographic nature of the 
earliest scripts of Egypt, Crete, Western Asia and 


borrowed their script from the Indus Valley or the people of the 
Indus Valley borrowed their script from the Sumerian cae Accord- 
ing to the historical traditions, the authors of the Sumerian civilisation 
themselves came from outside. The names Of the gods and heroes 


a 
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responsible for the introduction of writing in Sumer appear to be 
Indian and consequently it is difficult to accept the view of Waddel 
and Dr. Pran Nath. 


There is also another theory according to which the people of 
the Indus Valley were either the Aryans or the Asuras who later on 
migrated to Mesopotamia and Western Asia. According to them, the 
Indus script originated in India and it was from here that it was 
taken to Sumer. 


The view of Mr. Morris J. Spivack, an American Archaeo- 
logist, is that most of the inscriptions on the Indus seals embody the 
Hebraic legends relating to cosmogonic and other biblical events such 
as the Genesis, the Fall of Adam and Eve and Noah’s Great Flood. 
The view of Sudhansu Kumar Ray is that the language of Indus 
Valley Civilization was a kind of archaic Sanskrit. Mr. M.V.N. 
Krishna Rao maintains that the language of the Indus people was 
near the Vedic language or one of its early forms. Dr. Fateh 
Singh, Director, Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute, Jodhpur has 
read Sanskrit in the Indus seals. A team of Finnish scholars work- 
ing at the Scandinavian Institute of Asian Studies, Copenhagen, has 
come to the conclusion that the Indus civilization was pre-Aryan and 
Dravidian. The basic alphabet of the Indus script consisted of 
about 350 signs. Mortimer Wheeler says : “The conditions requisite 
for the interpretation of the script—a bilingual inscription including 
a known language, ora long inscription with significant recurrent 
features—are not yet present. A majority of the available inscrip- 
tions are short, with an average of half a dozen letters ; the longest 
has no more than seventeen. Their vatiety prevents the assumption 
that they relate to the limited designs on the seals. It has been 
conjectured, with all reserve, that they may consist largely, though 
not entirely, of proper names, sometimes with the addition of a 
patronymic, a title or a trade, we do not know.” 


The Indus People. The question of the race of the Indus Valley 
people is a tedious one. According to some, they came from Sumer. 
There are others who hold the opinion that the Indus people were the 
same as Dravidians. It is pointed out that there was a time when 
the Dravidians inhabited the whole of India including Sindh, Baluch- 
istan and the Punjab. Gradually, they migrated to Mesopotamia 
also. The very fact that the Dravidian language is still spoken by 
the Brahmi people of Baluchistan, is taken to support the Dravidian 
theory. There is another school of thought which maintains that 
the Indus people were Aryans and they went from India to Western 
Asia. There is also a possibility that the Indus people might have 
belonged to an altogether separate race. However, it is pointed out 
that there is a greater possibility ofa mixture and fusion of races 
than the existence of a single race. . 

us Civilisation. (1) Writers like Sir John Marshall 
have cranes nee that the Indus Civilisation belongs to the third 
millennium B.C. The Indus Civilisation is dated primarily by its 
Contacts with the proto-historic cities of Mesopotamia in the latter 
half of the third millennium B.C. As many as 29 or 30 seals of the 
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tyle have been found from Ur, Kish, Tell Asmar, Umma, 
eee aa Tepe Gawra etc. Some of these seals are dated and 
on the basis of their dates, the Indus Valley Civilisation has also 
been dated. Wheeler places those seals between 2500 and 1500 B.C. 


(2) At Tell Asmar, bone inlays of the Indus kidney-shape have 
been found. At Tell Agrab, there has been found a humped bull 
which links it with the Indus Civilisation. 


(3) According to Wheeler, an indubitable link with the West 
is provided by the fragment of a stone found at a low level at Mohen- 
jodaro. Similar stones have been found at Ur, Kish, Lagash and 
Susa. Etched beads of distinctive and identical type were used by 
the people of the Indus Valley and by the citizens of Akkadian Tell 
Asmar. Gold disc-beads with axial tube are identified at Mohenjo- 
daro and Mesopotamian sites of about 2300 B.C. An earlier contact 
is possible on account of the similarity of the pattern on a silver ring 
from Mohenjodaro with a similar pattern at Ur. A bead from 
Harappa has been identified with another bead from Knossos. The 
significance of this identity is emphasized by the difference between 
other béads of the same type which have also been analysed. The 
conclusion drawn is that “this identity of composition of specimens 
from Harappa and Knossos can mean only one thing ; that they were 
derived from the same source. Also that Sumer was not implicated 
other than possibly having acted as a trade or other route over which 
the beads were passed.” The Knossos bead came from the Temple 


repositories of Middle Minoan II]. The approximate date of 1600 
B.C. is arrived at. 


glazed steatite go back to about 3200 B.C. 


(4) The approximate date of the Indus Valley Civilisation is also 
determined by a reference to the age of the Rigveda. It is pointe 
out that the Rigveda was composed about 1500 B.C. Itis mentione: 
in the Rigveda that the Aryans had to fight against peoples who had 
walled cities. It is also pointed out that the Indus Valley people 
may be the same persons who are mentioned in the Rigveda, Excava- 
tions at Mohenjodaro show that men, women and children were 
massacred in the streets and houses and were left lying there or were 
crudely covered without last rites. A large number of skeletons it 
various forms have been found. In one case, a group of skeletons 
has been found “in strangely contorted attitudes and crowded to- 
gether.” It is pointed out that they were “the remains of a family 
who tried to escape from the city with their belongings at the time 
of a raid but were stopped and slaughtered by the raiders.” Again, 

there seems no doubt that these four people were murdered. St 
can be regarded as almost certain that these skeleton remains date 
from the later end of the occupation of Mohenjodaro and are nO 
later intrusions. The facts that some of the bones of one of these 
skeletons rested on the brick pavement of the wall-room and that the 
skull of another lay on the floor ofa (brick-lined) sediment-P! 
(adjoining the entrance) prove beyond doubt that both wall-roo™ 
and pit were in actual use when the tragedy took place. 


On the basis of circumstantial evidence, it is pointed out that 


At Tell Brak in North Syria, segmented beads of 
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this massacre of the people of Mohenjodaro took place at the hands 
of the Aryan invaders. This coincides with the view of Wheeler that 
the Indus Civilisation flourished between 2500 B.C. and 1500 B.C. 


(5) It is also pointed out that five seals of the Indus pattern 
having the same script and humped bull have been found at different 
sites in Mesopotamia and Elam. Two seals found at Ur and Kish 
belong to the pre-Sargonid period which was before 2800 B.C. Mr. 
Woolley discovered at Ur in 1932 another Indian seal which was 
ascribed by him to a period about 2800 B.C. At Tell Asmar have 
been found cylinder seals, pots and tablets of the reign of Sargon of 
Akkad (about 2500 B.C.). One seal impression actually mentions the 
mame of Shudurul who was the last king of that dynasty. Other 
things have also been found which seem to have been imported from 
the Indus Valley. A seal depicts animals such as elephant and 
rhinoceros which are foreign to Babylonia. On the other hand, a 
Mohenjodaro seal depicts a procession of animals in which the ele- 
phant and rhinoceros are placed side by side. It is inferred from above 
that this seal must have been imported from the Indus Valley about 
2500 B.C. 

6) Dr. C.L. Fabri places the main Indus culture between 
2800 and 2500 B.C. on the evidence of a pottery jar with a Sumero- 
Babylonia inscription found at Moheajodaro. A comparison of the 
plain and painted ware in the Indus Valley with similar specimens at 
Sumer, Elam and Egypt shows that the Indus Valley Civilisation 
flourished about 2500 B.C. 


Comparison of Indus and Vedic Civilisations—(1) A comparison 
of the Indus Valley Civilisation with the Vedic Civilisation is both 
interesting and instructive. It is to be observed that most of the animals 
known to the Indus people were also known to the Vedic people 
and those were sheep, cows, bulls and dogs. The animals hunted 
down by the Vedic people were antelopes, boars, buffalos, lions and 
elephants and they were also familiar to the Indus people. However, 
while horses were domesticated in the Vedic period, that was not 
the case with the people of the Indus Valley. 


(2) As regards the use of metals, the gold ornaments in the 
Vedic period consisted of ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, anklets, 
garlands and jewels for the neck. The ornaments of the Indus people 
included necklaces, finger-rings, armlets and fillets for both the sexes 
and anklets, eat-rings and girdles only for women. _ The ornaments 
of the rich were made of gold, silver, ivory or precious stones, but 
those of the poor were made of shells, bones, copper and terracotta. 


(3) The Vedic people knew of some kind of armour which was 
made of metal plates sewn together. They also had helmets made of 
Ayas or gold. However, the Indus people had no armours. More- 
over, there was a paucity of weapons of war with the Indus people. 
The case was different with the Vedic people. They were war-like 
people and were ready for offensive and defensive wars. They led 
expeditions into the neighbouring territories for booty and conquests. 

(4) The treatment of hair by men and women of the Vedic 
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z ces to the practice at Mohenjodaro. The 
no e ee e Ber Women wore it plaited. There is a 
Seta of a maiden wearing her hair in four plaits. Women some- 
Fence wore their hair in coils. Men grew beards. 

(5) Cotton industry was known both to the Vedic Aryans and 
the people of the Indus Vailey. There is a reference in the Vedas 
to the weaver, his loom, the shuttle, the warp and the woof. Like- 
wise, a large number of spindle whorls have been found at Mohen- 
jodaro. The material for textiles was both cotton and wool. 


(6) The Vedic people were essentially rural and the Indus people 
were primarily urban. Th2 Indus people were concentrated mostly 
in the cities, but in the case of the Vedic people, village was the 
backbone of their social and economic life. Mohenjodaro was a 
well-planned city. Its drainage system was excellent. However, 


such was not the case with the Vedic people who lived on the 
countryside. 


(7) Iron was not known at all to the Indus people, but. it was 
known to the Vedic Aryans. 


(8) The religion of the Indus people differed from that of the 
Vedic people. The Indus people worshipped the tree, animals, Siva, 
Mother-Goddess etc. They also worshipped the Phallus but the 
Vedic people hated the same. The Indus people worshipped animals 
and had faith in amulets and charms. The Vedic people worshipped 
a large number of deities which stood for the principal phenomena 
of nature, viz., Prithvi, Varuna (sky), Indra andthe Sun. The Sun 
was worshipped in five forms and those were Surya, Vishnu, Savitri, 
Mitra and Pushan. 


The other gods worshipped by the Aryans were 
Rudra, Marutas, Vayu, Vata, Ushas and Asvins. The Agni and 
Soma were also worshipped. The Gandharvas an 


2 l I d Apsaras were 
alse the object of worship. Sacrifices were performed to please the 
gods and things like milk, grain, ghee, flesh and Som: 


a were offered. 
(9) The Indus people preferred indoor hobbies to outdoor 
amusements, Unlike the Vedic people, they did not take interest in 
hunting and chariot-racing, but they were fond of dice. 
(10) The diet of the Indus i 
n people consisted of wheat, barley, 
bread-and milk products. As regards the-Vedic people, milk was the 
ost important food along with its products such as butter and curd- 
a ay aod barley ere eaten mixed with ghee. Meat general- 
sis the animals sacrificed, i ule 
but spiritous liquors were condemned, i a WEE PeR 
(11) In the Indus Valle i k 
3 Y, women put o kirt. A cloa 
men tare bea Used as an extra protection Men generally used $ 
covers fee ae Toes They might have used a wrapPog 
3 shoulder and fallin he ri lder. 
Vedic people used eae 
Spa? ae ion under-garment which was generally made i 


y S used ski ; e to 
embroidered garments. ns. There is also a referenc 
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(12) The people of the Indus Valley attached too much import- 
ance to bath. This is amply proved by the bathing arrangements 
made on a large scale. The Vedic Aryans do not seem to have 
attached much importance to this. 

(13) The Indus pottery was generally wheel-made and was 
painted red and black. Some of it was glazed also. However, the 
Vedic pottery was a simple one. The accuracy and consistency of the- 
weights of the Indus people was of a very high order. It may not 
have been so in the case of the Vedic people. 

According to Childe, “The Indus Civilisation represents a very 
perfect adjustment of human life to a specific environment that can 
only have resulted from years of patient effort. And it has endured ; 
it is already specifically Indian and forms the basis of modern Indian 
culture. In architecture and industry, still more in dress and religion, 
Mohenjodaro reveals features that have always been characteristic: 
of historical India.” (New Light on the Most Ancient East,. 


pp. 183-4). 
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CHAPTER V 
THE ARYANS 


Original Home of the Aryans. The original home of the Aryans 
is a matter of great controversy and in spite of the lapse of time and 
the researches of scholars from time to time, there does not exist 
any unanimity of opinion. However, it is desirable to refer to some 


of the important theories regarding the original home of the 
Aryans. 


(1) The most important theory which held the field for a long 
time was that the Aryans originally liyed in Central Asia. In the ‘‘Lec- 
tures on the Science of Languages’, Prof. Max Muller, a great 
German scholar of comparative languages, pointed out that the 
ancestors of the Indians, Greeks, Persians, Romans, Germans and 
the Celts must have lived together originally. This was revealed by 
a study of the languages of these people. The Pitri and Matri in 
Sanskrit were the same as the Pidar and Madar in Persian, Father 
and Mother in English and the Pater and Mater in Latin. These 
Were not trade terms but fundamental words of everyday use in 
families which could have been adopted only if the ancestors of these 
people lived at one common place. The view of Max Muller was 
that the main stream o 


f the Aryans flowed towards the North-West. 
The Aryans of Europe migrated b i 


y a route South of the Caspian 
through Asia Minor to Greece and Ital i 


In support of the theory, it is also pointed out that the people 
speaking the Indo-Germanic group of languages were spread over 
an area extending from the B 
languages of the Vedas and the 
but the Celtic languages h 


he Zend-Avesta that first creation of 
man took place in RVE at the first creation 


to Iran. Most of the places connected with 
in or about Central Asia. Th 


Aryans was a region “w 1 e orig e 
winter was familiar wi ERAD P g and wh 


language called 
ken in North-Wes an, “i “illied to 


SO supported by a study of 


mentioned as“ ai 
From this it iS concluded that it 
from I 


Tan or beyond who founded 
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the Kissite dynasty of Babylon. According to Rapson, this refers to 
the eruption of Aryans from the North-East. Central Asia was the 
breeding place of the Tartar hordes who Jater on went to India, 
Persia, the Euphrates Valley and Europe. This region could have 
been also the original home of the Aryans. The words for salt and 
sea are not common to the various Aryan languages and from this it 
is concluded that the original home of the Aryans must have been an 
inland country. Central Asia possesses all those things which 
are considered necessary for the specialization in language and 
culture. Those things are vast plains undivided by mountains, deserts 
or forests, abundance of food and a temperate climate. 


Critics point out that it is improbable that the Aryaus with 
such a superior civilisation could have been cradled in one of the 
most barren tracts of land in Asia. However, it can be pointed out 
that the Central Asia of the Aryans must have been different from 
what it is today. The climate of this region has changed even with- 
in the historic times. It is the testimony of the geologists that there 
has been a decrease in rainfall in this region and consequently agri- 
culture has also been affected. The regions which were described as 
fertile by ancient writers are at present deserts. Sir Aurel Stein has 
shown that there was a great civilisation in Chinese Turkistan, but 
that is not the case today. Even Hiuen Tsang referred to a flourish- 
ing civilisation in Central Asia when he came to India during the 
7th century A.D. 


(2) The late Bal Gangadhar Tilak was of the opinion that the 
original home of the Aryans was the Arctic region. This view was 
propounded by him in his book “The Arctic Home of the Aryans.” 
Working on the theory that the earth is losing heat day by day, 
Tilak came to the conclusion that the North Polar regions were at 
one time habitable areas and the Aryans originally lived there. Tilak 
critically ransacked the Sanskrit literature and came to the above 
conclusion. The Vedas refer to days and nights Jasting for six months 
which are to be found in the Arctic region. The yarying and con- 
tinuous Ushas which are divided into several parts with elaborate 
rites are stated to be the same as the perpetual day of the astronomers. 
The movements of the stars of the Polar region are also described ‘in 
detail to support the view. It is pointed out that the horizontal 
movement of the stars is a peculiar experience of the Polar region. 
The books of the Iranians point out that the original home of the 
Aryans had long winters. The traditional Elysium of the Hindus is 


the Meru in the North. 


The theory of Tilak might seem strange to the modern mind 
which can think of only the severe winter of the Arctic region. How- 
ever, the geologists have proved that in pre-historic times this region 
had a congenial climate and a perpetual spring. Under the circum- 
stances, the theory of Tilak cannot be summarily rejected. His 


astronomical calculations should be given due consideration. 
ording to A.C. Dass, a Bengali historian, the original 
Oe ae Sindhu or the Punjab. This point 


he Aryans was the Sapt-Sind L 1 0 
Bee put forward by him in his book called “Rigvedic India.” 
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-Si irrigated by seven rivers, viz., the Indus, 
the Sor ee Beas, Sutlej T Sarasvati. His view was that 
me geographical conditions described in the Rigveda point out to 
this region. India was connected with Western Asia by land and the 
Aryans migrated from Sapt-Sindhu to the West. To quote him, 
“The original cradle of the Aryans was, therefore, Sapt-Sindhu, 
which included the beautiful valley of Kashmir on the North and 
Gandhara on the West. Its southern boundary was Rajputana (then 
was not desert) and its eastern boundary covered the Gangetic 
trough. It was completely cut off from Southern India by sea, but 
it was connected by land with Western Asia in the direction of 
Gandhara and Kabulistan through which waves after waves of 
Aryan migration advanced to the West and to Europe. The earliest 
Aryan tribes had left Sapt-Sindhu having pushed farthest into 
Europe by those who followed them on long intervals and in different 
stages.” This theory has not been accepted by the scholars of the 
world and has not been taken very seriously. 


(4) According to Swami Dayanand Saraswati and Pargiter, the 
original home of the Aryans was Tibet. This view has been expounded 


by them in the Satyarth Prakash and Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition respectively. 


Those who support the Indian origin of the Aryans point out 
that the Europeans and Iranians must have migrated from India. The 


Vedas were composed in India and exist in India. The modern 
structure of Indian society and religion can be directly traced from 
the Vedic institutions. Neither in the Vedas nor in other Sanskrit 
literature do we find any tradition which refers to the immigration 


of the Aryans into India from outside. If they had come from an- 
other country, there ought to have been some tradition about the 
same. However, the critics of the theory of Indian origin of the 
Aryans point out that the things with which the early Aryans were 
familiar were not Indian. They were familiar with birch, pine, oak 
and willow and these do not grow on the plains of India. They 


were not acquainted with rice, tiger, lion, elephant and banana tree- 
They considered the ele 


c phant to be a strange animal and called it a 
Mriga (deer) with Hastin (trunk). According to Lassen, “None of 
the phenomena of speech, customs or ideas observable among the 
other cognate nations indicate an Indian origin.” According to 
Schlegel, the Aryans spread over so large a part of the world that 
they could not have come from its Southern extremity. They must 
have started from a central place in various directions. It is also 
pointed out that if the Aryans originally inhabited India, they ought 
not to have migrated from this fertile region to less hospitable places 
like Iran and Europe. 

(5) According to another veiw, the West Baltic coast was the 
home of the Aryans. This view is based on the ground that the 
oldest and the simplest artifacts of the period following by palaeoli- 
pnie an a ane pees and technically perfected stone implements 

ou re in abundance. Titi i i 
that case the large number of ea Seca oeilkad 


J i autiful stone artifacts of New Zealand 
should give a high degree of antiquity to the Maori ane 
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{6) According to Nehring, “Tripolje culture is the culture of 
the original Indo-Europeans and the Indo-Europeans’ original home 
ee indeed also in South Russia, but extended far beyond to the 

est.” 


(7) On the basis of his substratum theory that a later language 
is always fundamentally modified by the older language over which 
it spreads, Pokorny came to the conclusion that ‘‘as the original home 
of the Indo-Europeans before the dispersal of the tribes (C. 2400 B.C.) 
should be regarded the wide stretches of land between the Weser and 
the Vistula and beyond these up to White Russia and Volhynia”’. 
The region indicated as the cradle of the Indo-Europeans is a very 
wide one. 

(8) According to Brandenstein, the undivided Indo-Europeans 
lived originally in what is now called the Kirghiz steppes from where 
the Indo-Iranian tribes moved eastwards and the other tribes at a 
later date westwards. The tribes that moved towards the west were 
divided into two groups. One of them went to North Europe and 
the others went to Ukraine etc. 

(9) German scholars have proposed Germany as the original 
home of the Aryans. However, this view is rejected on the ground 
that in pre-historic times and long afterwards that country was 
covered with forests. Sigmund Feist has proved that the Germans, 
though they knew an Indo-European dialect, did not belong to the 
Indo-European stock. 


(10) According to Morgan, the cradle of the Indo-Europeans 
was in Western Siberia. According to his view, the population of 
Siberia poured out both towards the Danube and towards Iran and 
the Far East. As Siberia became colder, the inhabitants of the 
steppes were forced to emigrate. 


(11) The view which is generally accepted is that the original 
home of the Aryans was in South-East Europe. According to Prof. 
MacDonell, the common trees like the oak, the beech and the willow 
and the common animals like the horse and the cow with which the 
ancestors of the Aryans were familiar, as is shown by a study of the 
Rigveda and Zendavesta, could be found in those days in South- 
Eastern Europe. According to Dr. Giles, the original home of the 
Aryans was “the area which is bounded on its eastern side by the 
Carpathians, on its south by the Balkans, on its western side by the 
Austrian Alps and Bohmer Wald, and on the north by the Erzgebirge 
and the mountains which link them up with the Carpathians,” i.e., 
the plains of Austria and Hungary. The ancestors of the Indians, 
Greeks, Germans and English lived originally at some common place. 
According to Dr. Giles, when they were all living at one place, they 
were known as “Wiros.” They lived together for a pretty long time. 
They knew the art of agriculture and called themselves as Arya or 
Airya, The words Arya or Airya mean the persons living on agri- 
culture or persons of good family. The Aryans of India came to be 
known as the Indo-Aryans. 


Expansion of Aryans in India. Dr. Hoernle has put forward 
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i ble invasion of India by the Aryans. The first horde 
Re monre a to the Punjab and settled there. They came 
along with their families. Then came their second invasion. As 
they found the route by the Kabul Valley blocked, they pushed their 
way through Gilgit and Chitral and entered like a wedge into the 
midland country which extended from the Himalayas on the north to 
the Vindhyas in the south and from Sirhind in eastern Punjab in the 

west to the confluence of the Yamuna and the Ganges in the east. 

The second group developed its system of sacred rites on the banks: 
of the Saraswati, the Yamuna and the Ganges. The result was that 

the Punjab which was inhabited by the first group came to be 
considered as an unholy land and the land between the Saraswati and: 

Drishadwati i.e., Brahmavarta, came to be considered as the holy 
land. The theory of Dr. Hoernle is based on a study of the Indian. 
languages. According to him, Punjabi, Rajasthani and eastern Hindi 


belonged to the first group of invaders and western Hindi was the 
language of the second group of invaders. 


The theory of Dr. Hoernle has also been supported by Sir 
George Grierson who was the Director of the Linguistic Survey of 
India and as such possessed a unique knowledge of Indian languages. 
His conclusion was that there was a world of difference between the 
western Hindustani and such languages as Sindhi, Kashmiri, Marathi, 


Bengali, Bihari, Assamese and Oriya which were otherwise closely 
related to one another. 


i i To quote him, “In fact, at an early 

period of the linguistic history of India, there must have been two 

sides of Indo-Aryan dialects, one the language of the midlands and 

the other the group of dialects forming the outerland. It is conclud- 

a fom above that the Aryans entered India in two separate distinct 
ands.” 


It is also pointed out that “it is diffcult to account for the 
marked divergence of type that distinguishes the people east of Sirhind 
from those of the Punjab. Had there been no distinct incursion coming 
in like a wedge, no such sharp contrast would be discernible. One typ 
would melt into the other by imperceptible gradations and scientific 


observations and popular impressions would not concur as they had 
in affirming that a marke 


d change takes place s h bout the 
longitude of Sirhind.” 3 p eS Ch fs 


second band of i k- 
eae, of invaders and the battle of Kuruk 


passage through which they 


between the people of the Punjab and tho: 


t eop i lle 

point out to a similar conclusion. se of the Gangetic Valley 
However, Prof. Rapson has criticised inva- 

sions in these words : “The ein ees 


theory i i he 
difficulties of the route suggested and a ere eee i 


TAE me of the arguments advanc- 
ed in its favour are demonstrably Mistaken. There 5s ng such brea 
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of continuity between the tribes of Rigveda and peoples of later 

literature as it presupposes...Both of the facts mentioned above the 

abrupt transition from the Indo-Aryan to the Indo-Dravidian type 

and the extension of Aryan influence from Brahmavarta to Brahamar- 

shidesa—are best understood if we remember the natural features 
which connect the plain of the Indus with the plain of the Ganges. 

This is the strait of habitable land which lies between the desert and. 
the mountains...It is in this strait that the decisive battles on which 

the fate of India had depended have been fought ; here too we may 
suppose that the progress of racial migrations from the north-west 
in pre-historic times must have been checked. Both politically and 

ethnologically it forms a natural boundary. In the age of the 
Rigveda, the Aryans had not broken through the barrier though the 

Jumna is mentioned in a hymn as though a battle had been won on 

its banks. It was only at some later date that the country between 
the upper Jumna and Ganges and the district of Delhi was occupied 
...The epoch of Indo-Aryan tribal migration was definitely closed. 
It was succeeded by the epoch of Indo-Aryan colonisation. 


Prof. Chanda has given a new theory of his own. — According 
to him, the early Aryan invaders belonged to the dolichocephalic 
brand and they occupied the greater portion of Hindustan. The later 
Aryan invaders belonged to the brachy-cephalic brand. When they 
found their way blocked by the early invaders, some of them 
managed to reach lower Gangetic plain by crossing over the table- 
land of Central India and others went to Kathiawar and ocean. 
Chanda’s theory does not explain the pre-dominance of the long- 
headed people of the Punjab. It also does not account for the 
change of head form towards broadness from the Punjab to the 
Gangetic Valley. There is also a gradual change in the form of the 
head and nose from the Yamuna to the lower Gangetic Valley. 
There are also diversities between the people of Kashmir, Gujrat, 
Maharashtra and Bengal although they are stated to belong to the 
same race. Our conclusion is that the nature of the Aryan invasion 
or invasions cannot be satisfactorily solved. It is difficult to separate 
the one group of invaders from the other group after the lapse of 


centuries. ; Sat : 
ryans came to the Punjab, they carrie re an 

E nie an was that the original inhabitants were completely 
exterminated. There seems to bea reference to the ae between 
the Aryans and the non-Aryans in the Rived K ter having 
overpowered the Dasyus and occupied the Punjab, the Aryans began 
y among themselves. — They also began to 

d south-east. As their number was not 
ge one, there was no necessity of 


: : d by the Dravadian blood and 
maaange e La ieee ie complexion and noses of 
the oe ans ihe EE The Gangetic Valley was 
eceupis aby a policy of blood and iron and not by peaceful neito 
On account of the contact of the Aryans with non-Aryans, stric 
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tules were framed to maintain the purity of the Aryan blood. The 
non-Aryans were called by the name of Sudras. 


As regards the conquest of Magadha, Anga, Vanga and Kalinga, 
-the non-Aryans were very strong in those territories and consequently 
could not be absorbed by the Aryans. They continued to have 
their own social organisation and consequently eastern India was 
not thoroughly Aryanised. It was the dominance of these regions 


‘by the non-Aryans that helped the rise of Buddhism and Jainism 
there. 


Ifthe Aryans occupied the north of India by a policy of 
conquest, that was not so in the case of south India. Our knowledge 
of the Epics tells us that the Rishis or sages played an important 
part in this matter. As a matter of fact, Aryan penetration into the 
Deccan was carried out under the leadership of the sages such as 
Agastya. Although the sages were troubled alot and sometimes 
they had to seek protection from the Kshatriya rulers, they continued 
their work of peaceful penetration into the Deccan and ultimately 
succeeded in their mission. The Brahmans of the Deccan still retain 
memories of their migration from the north. However, as the 
number of the Aryans who went to the Deccan was not very large 
and as the people were not completely Aryanised, the Dravadian 
culture remained dominant in that region. Even the little influence 
that was there in the Deccan must have lessened after the 
ate conquest of northern India and the overthrow of the Hindu 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE VEDIC LITERATURE 


The word “Veda” is derived from the Sanskrit root “Vid” (to 
know) and thus the word “Veda” means “knowledge”. The Hindus 
consider the Vedas to be revealed books and give them the titles of 
Apaurusheya (not made by man) and Nitya (Eternal). It is conten- 
ded that the Rishis wrote under inspiration from God. However, 
it is pointed out that the Vedic hymns were composed by ancient 
Rishis or seers of great antiquity. They were handed over by them 
from generation to generation. When the Indo-Aryans settled down 
in the Punjab, the Vedic hymns were compiled into books and given 
their present form. The Vedic hymns seem to have been written at 
different times by different people. In some cases, women and men 
of low castes were the authors of the hymns. The Vedas were 
considered to be so sacred that they were learnt by heart.t 


Thus they came to be known as the shruti. The purity of the 
Vedic texts was maintained as they were considered to be sacred and 
not worthy to be changed by anybody. Moreover, the hymns were 
memorised without being understood and when the people did not 
know their meaning, there were lesser chances of their being changed 
by the substitution of new words or verses. 


As regards the age of the Vedas, Jacobi’s view was that the 


s 1. According to Prof. Max Muller, “It is of little avail in researches of this 
kind to say that such a thing is impossible. We can form no opinion of the powers 
of memory in a state of society so different from ours as the Indian Parishads are 
from our Universities. Even at the present day, when manuscripts are neither 
scarce nor expensive, the young Brahmans who learn the songs of the Vedas and 
the Brahmans and the Sutras, invariably learn them from oral tradition and know 
them by heart. They spend year after year under the guidance of their teacher, 
learning a little, day after day, repeating what they have learnt as part of their 
daily devotion, until at last they have mastered their subject and are able to 
become teachers in turn. 

“How then was the Veda learnt? It was learnt by every Brahmana during 
twelve years of his studentship (forty-eight). Pratisakhya gives us a glimpse into 
the lecture rooms of the Brahmanic colleges. The pupils embrace their master, 
and say ‘Sir, read.’ The master gravely says ‘Om’ Ñe.. Yes . He then begins 
to say a Prasna (a question) which consists of three verses. In order that no 
word may escape the attention of his pupils, he pronounces all with the high 
accent, and repeats certain words twice. 

“After the Guru (teacher) has pronounced a group of words, consisting of 
three or sometimes (in long compounds) of more words, the first pupil repeats 
the first word, and when anything is to be explained, the achen stops him and 
says, ‘Sit’. After it has been explained by the Eee is at the head of the 
class, the permission to continue is given with the words Well, Sir.’ After the 
class, the Phe teachers have thus been repeated by one, the next pupil has to apply 
Pe ath the aa DE ....After a section o i ree verses has thus been gone 
through, all the pupils have to rehearse it again and again. 
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Vedie civilisati ished between 4500 B.C. and 2500 B.C. 
venie a MERT. “The available evidence merely proves 
T Vedic period extends from an unknown past say x i 
500 B.C., none of the dates 1200-500 B.C., 1500-500 BICS anc 
2000-500 B.C., which are usually assumed, being justified by H 
Only it may be added, as a result of recent researches, that 800 B.C. 
should be substituted for 500 B.C. and that the unknown date more 


probably falls in the third rather than in the second millennium 
before Christ.” 


. According to Kautilya, “The three Vedas, Sama, Rik and 
Yajur constitue the triple Vedas. These together with Atharvayeda. 
and the Itihasa Veda are known as the Vedas.” The ordinary 
definition of the Veda does not include Itihasa. 


The Vedic literature is divided into three periods. _The first 
period refers to the time of the Samhitas. „The second period shee 
to the period of the Brahmanas. The third period refers to the 
Upanishadas, Aranyakas and the Sutra literature. 


The Samhita. As regards the Samhita period, it refers to tne 
Samhitas or texts of the four Vedas, viz., Rigveda, Samveda, 
Yajurveda, and Atharvaveda. As regards the Samhita of the Rigveda, 
it consists of 1,017 or 1,028 hymns of Suktas which have been 
divided into ten Mandalas or chapters according to the names ol 
the Rishis and the subject-matter. It is stated that the oldest bye 
are to be found in Mandalas from 2 to 9. The first and tenth 
Mandalas seem to be later additions. The tenth Mandal contains 
the Purushasukta. In their hymns, various powers of nature are 
considered as gods 


and their help is asked for. Tt gives us a? 
insight into the political, social. 


economic and religious life of the 
people of Rigvedic India. 


As regards the Samaveda Samhita or the “Book of Chants”, It 
contains 1,549 or 1,810 


¿hymns which are meant to be sung at ua 
time of the Soma sacrifice by a special class of Brahmanas called 
Udgatris. There is Practically nothing original in this Veda, With 
the exception of 75 


x i hymns, ‘the rest have been taken from toa 
Rigveda Samhita. Even the 75 hymns can be traced in the othe 
Vedic literature. The Samved 


a shows that the Aryans loved musi? 
and were not merely Puritans. 


7 
The Yajurveda Samhita or “The Book of Sacrificial Prayers 
lays down the procedure for the performance of sacrifices. There a1? 
we aain texts of the Yajurveda and those are the Black Yajurved@ 
an e a 


White Yajurveda. The White Yaj i hymns: 
but the Black AT A Jurveda contains only yI 


: : jon 
slack ` commentary in prose in additio 
to the text. It is probable that the Black Yajurveda ie older. 


me, the Atharvaveda 
Veda. However, it is be Ms 
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Atharvaveda is divided into 20 Books and contains about 731 hymns. 
Some of these hymns are in praise of gods also. 


i Brahmanas. The Brahmanas are the first specimens of praise 
in the world. They mark the transition from the Vedic to later 
Brahmanical social order. They explain the meaning of the sacrifices 
and also the methods of performing them. They are commentaries 
on the various hymns in the Vedas to which they are appended. 
They are called liturgies. 


Each Brahmana is connected with one of the Samhitas. Thus, 
the Aitareya Brahmana and the Kaushitaki Brahmana belong to the 
Rigveda Samhita. While the Aitareya Brahmana deals with the Soma 
sacrifice alone, the Kaushitaki Brahmana deals with other sacrifices 
also. Three Brahmanas are connected with the Samveda Samhita and 
those are the Tandya-Maha-Brahmanas, Sadvinsa Brahmana and the 
Jaiminiya Brahmana. These Brahmanas contain a lot of information 
about the non-Aryans and also tell us the method by which the non- 
Aryans were to be admitted into the Aryan fold. The Satapatha 
Brahman belongs to the White Yajurveda Samhita and is the most 
exhaustive and important of the Brahmanas. It points out the prog- 
ress of culture from Kuru-Panchala to Videha. The Gopatha 
Brahmana explains clearly the text of the Atharvaveda. 


The difference between the Brahmanas connected with the 
various Vedas lies in the fact that the Brahmanas of the Rigveda 
emphasize the importance of the work of the Hotri-priest, the Samveda 
deals with the duties of the Udgatri priests and the Yajurveda 
contains the sacrifices to be performed by the Adhvaryu priests. As 

_regards their fundamentals, all the Brahmanas agree with one 
another to a very great extent. 


According to Max Muller, “However interesting the Brahmanas 
may be to students of Indian literature, they are of small interest to 
the general reader. The greater portion of them is simply twaddle, 
and what is worse, theological twaddle. No person who is not 
acquainted beforehand with the place which the Brahmanas fill in the 
history of the Indian mind, could read more than ten pages without 
being disgusted.” However, according to Dr. Winternitz, the 
Brahmanas may be unpalatable from the point of view of reading, 
but they are indispensable to the understanding of the whole of the 
later religious and philosophical literature of the Indians, and highly 
interesting for the general science of religion. The Brahmanas are as 
invaluable authorities to the student of religion, for the history of 
sacrifices and of priesthood, as the Samhita of the Yajurveda is for 
the history of prayer. 

Aranyakas. The Aranyakas are „generally called the “Forest 
books.” They are the concluding portions ofthe Brahmanas. The 
philosophical portions of the Brahmanas have been separated for the 
use and guidance of the hermits living in the jungles. The Aranyakas 
deal with mysticism and philosophy and not with rituals. 


The Upanishads. According to Schopenhauer. “In the whole 
World, there is no study so beneficial and so elevating as that of the 
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Upanishads. It has been the solace of my life—it will be the solace 
of my death.” According to Will Durant, “To our own day the 
Upanishads have remained to India what the New Testament is to 
Christendom—a noble creed occasionally practised and generally 
revered. Even in Europe and America, this wistful theosophy has won 
millions upon millions of followers, from lonely women and tired men 
to Schopenhauer and Emerson.” (Our Oriental Heritage, p. 415). 
According to Dr, Winternitz, “In fact the whole of the later 
philosophy of the Indians is rooted in the Upanishads. Their 
doctrines formed the foundations of Vedanta Sutras of Badarayana. 
The theological-philosophical systems of Shankara and of Ramanuja 
whose adherents at the present day are still counted by millions, are 
built upon this text-book. Moreover, all other philosophical systems 
and religions which have arisen in the course of the centuries . z: 
have sprung forth from the soil of the Upanishad doctrines.’ 
(History of Indian Literature, p. 265). Again, “The Upanishads do not 
contain ‘superhuman conceptions’ but, human, absolutely human 
attempts to come nearer to the truth and it is this which makes them 
so valuable to us. For the historian, however, who pursues the 
history of human thought, the Upanishads have a yet far greater 
significance. From the mystical doctrines of the Upanishads one 
current of thought may be traced to the mysticism of the Persian 
Sufism, to the mystic-philosophical logos-doctrine of the Neo-Platonics 
and the Alexandrian Christians down to the teachings of the Christian 
mystics, Eckhart and Tauler, and finally to the philosophy of the 


es mystic of the 19th century, Schopenhauer.” (dbid., 
p. 266). 


3 The term Upanishad literally implies “sitting near.” Hence, 
its original meaning is the sitting down of the initiated pupil neat 
the teacher or Guru for the purpose of a confidential communication 
of the secret doctrine (Rahasya) concerning the reiation between 
Creator and the created individuals. The secret knowledge was not 
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ourselves as our real most essential being, our individual self, the soul. 
This doctrine has found expression most pointedly and clearly in the 
Upanishad dictum which later became the confession of faith of 
millions of Indians, in the ‘Tat Twam Asi’ (so often quoted by 
Schopenhauer), ‘That art thou, i.e., the universe and the Brahman, 
that art thou thyself, or in other words: The world exists only in so 
far as thou thyself art conscious of it.” 


According to the Upanishads, the human intellect cannot 
understand the reality. We require some other organ of perception 
and understanding than our senses and reason. “Not by learning is 
the Atman (or Soul of the world) attained, not by genius and much 
knowledge of books... Let a Brahman renounce learning and 
become as a child. Let him not seek after many words,-for that is 
mere weariness of tongue.” Again, “The self-evident Brahman 
pierced the openings of the senses so that they turned outwards ; 
therefore, man looks outward, not inward into himself; some wise 
man, however, with his eyes closed and wishing for immortality, saw 
the self behind.” Before the inner reality can be felt, one has to wash 
away from himself all evil-doing and thinking, all turbulence of body 
and soul. As no water remains attached to the leaf of the lotus 
blossom, so no bad deed remains attached to him who knows this.” 
“What the seeker seeks is Atman, the self of all selves, the soul of 
all souls, the immaterial, the formless Absolute in which we bathe 
ourselves when we forget ourselves.” “The essence of ourself is not 
the body, or the mind, or the individual ego but the silent and 
formless depth of being within us, Atman.” The conception of 
Atman is given in these words in the Upanishads: “This my Atman 
in my inmost heart is smaller than a grain of rice, or a barleycorn, 
ora mustard seed, ora millet grain... This my Atman, in my 
inmost heart is greater than the earth, greater than the sky, greater 
than the heavens, greater than all spheres. In him are all actions, 
all wishes, all smells, all tastes; he holds this all enclosed within 
himself; he speaks not, he troubles about nothing;—this my Atman 
in my inmost heart is this Brahman. With him, when I depart out of 
this life, shall I be united. For him to whom this knowledge has 


come, for him, indeed, there exists no doubt.” 


The Upanishads believe in the transmigration of souls. There 
is an effort to be released from the chain of reincarnations. King 
Janaka asked Yajnavalkya, the sage, as to how a person could 
escape from re-birth. The reply of Yajnavalkya was that such a 
thing could be achieved by the elimination of personal desires and 
union with God. AS flowing rivers disappear in the sea, losing 
their name and form, thus a wise man, freed from name and form, 
goes to the divine person who is beyond all. 


The theme of the Upanishads is the mystery of this unintelligi- 
ble world. The questions attempted are the following : “Whence 
are we born, where do we live, and whither do we go? O, Ye who 
know Brahman, tell us at whose command we abide here ... Should 
time, or nature or necessity, or chance or the elements be considere 
the cause, or he who is called Purusha—the Supreme Spirit?” 
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Vedangas. Reference may be made in this connection to the 
Vedangas. The six important Vedangas are Siksha, Kalpa, Vyakarna, 
Nirukta, Chhanda and Jyotisha. Siksha deals with pronunciation, 
Kalpa with ritual, Vyakarna with grammar, Nirukta with etymology, 
Chhanda with meter and Jyotisha with astronomy. Out of the six, the 
Siksha and Kalpa are considered to be very important. 


In addition to the Vedangas, we have Upavedas or subsidiary 
Vedas. The important Upvedas are the Ayurveda which deals with 
medicine, Dhanurveda which deals with the art of warfare, Gandharva 
Veda which deals with the art of music and Shilpa Veda which deals 
with architecture. 

Six Darsanas. The six schools of Indian philosophy form an 
important part of Vedic literature. The names of the six Darsanas 
are the Nyaya Darsan, Vaisesika Darsan, Sankhya Darsan, Yoga 
Darsan, Purva Mimansa Darsan and Uttar Mimansa Darsan. These 
` Darsanas are stated to have been written between sixth century B.C. 
and the time of Asoka. The Darsanas are given in the form of 
Sutras or aphorisms which are short, definite and free from doubt. 
The ideas of Avidya, Maya, Purusa and Jiva are common to all the 
systems of philosophy, They all protest against the scepticism of the 
Buddhists and erect “a standard of objective reality and truth as 
Opposed to eternal unstable flux.” They all believe in the creation, 
Maintenance and dissolution of the world. Excepting the Purva 
Mimansa, the other systems aim at Moksha or the release of the soul 
from tebirths. It is pointed out that the way to attain Moksha is 
through Chittasuddhi or purification of mind and Nishkam Karma 
or disinterested activity. T 
, tl) The Nyaya Darsan was written by Gautam. According to 
it, Tarka or logic is the basis of all studies. Itis the science of 
sciences. Knowledge can be acquired 
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Kanada does not make any direct reference to God. His philosophy 
is not a complete philosophy of the universe. 


(3) Kapila was the author of the Sankhya Darsana. Its 
fundamental principle is the dualism of Purusha and Prakriti. Prakriti 
is developed by three kinds of Gunas, viz. Sattva Guna, Rajas Guna 
and Tamas Guna. Sattva Guna is the source of good and happiness. 
Rajas Guna is the source of activity and pain. Tamas Guna is the 
source of ignorance, sloth and apathy. The world is not regarded as“ 
real. It is not real in the sense that it does not exist for ever and 
after some time it is destroyed. The only thing that is eternal is 
Prakriti. While the Purusha is .eternal, the Jivas are bound by the 
bondage of rebirth. The Sankhya Darsana does believe in the existence 
of God. Prakriti and Purusha are independent and not dependen 
upon God. n 


(4) Patanjali was the author of the Yoga Darsana. A person 
can be liberated from the circle of rebirths by the practice of Yoga 
or the concentration of mind. Efforts should be made to develop 
both the physical and spiritual sides of life. Eight methods have 
been suggested to achieve the objective and those are Yama or 
absentation, Niyama or observance, Asana or posture, Pranayama or 
regulation of breath, Pratyahara or withdrawal of the senses, Dhyana 
or fixed attention and Samadhi or concentration. By the practice of 
Hatha Yoga, body can be brought under control and made capable 
of bearing great strains. The control of the breath has a great steady- 
ing influence on the mind. The Yoga ends in Dhyan and Samadhi. 
When a man achieves the stage of Samadhi, he loses his connection 
with the world. God alone is the object of meditation and He alone 


helps us to attain our goal. x 


(5) Jaimini was the author of the Purva Mimansa Darsana. It 
is mainly concerned with rituals. The authority of the Vedas is 
accepted. The self is different from the body, senses and understand- 
ing. The plurality of souls is also recognised. Dharma is the scheme 
of right-living. There are two kinds of functions and those are Nitya 
Karma and the Kamya Karma. The one is done everyday and the 
other is done to achieve some special object. Offerings should be 
made to a number of deities. There is no necessity of a benevolent 
or active God. The Purva-Mimansa Darsana is concerned with purely 
mechanical ethics and does not attack the problem of ultimate reality. 
It is concerned only with Karmakand or the performance of sacri- 
fices. 

a was the author of Uttar Mimansa Darsana. He 
cls see SE are divided into four chapters. The first 
chapter deals with the nature of Brahmana and his relation with the 
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CHAPTER VII 
RIGVEDIC INDIA 


According to Sri Aurobindo, “The Rigveda is the one cosidera- 
ble document that remains to us from the early period of human 
thought of which the historic Eleusinian and Orphic mysteries were 
the failing remnants, when the spiritual and psychological knowledge 
of the race was concealed, for reasons now difficult to determine, in 
a veil of concrete and material figures and symbols which protected 
the sense from the profane and revealed it to the initiate’ (On The 
Veda). 

Age of the Rigveda. The Rigveda is admittedly the oldest book 
in the world but there is no unanimity of opinion among the scholars 
with regard to the age of its composition. The opinions of the 
scholars differ not to the extent of centuries, but to the extent of 
thousands of years. Some lay down the year 1000 B.C. as the earliest 
limit while others fix the same between 3000 and 2500 B.C. 


(1) The view of Max Muller was that the Rigveda Samhita 
must have been completed before 1000 B.C. He assumed 200 years 
for the Brahmana period, 200 years for the Mantra period and also 
200 years for the composition of the Rigveda itself. In his Gifford 
Lectures on ‘‘Physical Religion” in 1889 Max Muller observed, “We 
cannot hope to fix a terminus a quo. Whether the Vedic hymns 
Were composed in 1000 or 1500 or 2000 or 3000 years B.C., no power 
On earth will ever determine.” It is pointed out that the supposition 
of 209 years for each of the different literary epochs in the origin of 
the Veda is purely literary and the view of Max Muller is not accept- 
ed these days. 

2) According to J. Hertel, the Rigveda originated, not in 
North-Western India but in Iran and at a time not far distant from 
that of Zoroaster who lived about 550 B.C. i 

(3) According to G. Husing, from about 1000 B.C. the 
Indians wandered from Armenia to Afghanistan which was the scene 
of the Rigvedic period. It is only later that they were driven further 
towards India. Acting upon the suggestions of H. Brunnhofer, 
Husing assumes that the King Kanita Prthusravas, whose mention is 
in the Rigveda, is identical with a Scythian King Kanitas, whose 
mention is in a Greek inscription andon a coin and who lived in 
the second century B.C. He comes to the conclusion that “the 
collection of these songs was not yet completed in the second century 
B.C. 


(4) According to Prof. Jacobi, the Rigveda must have been 
written in the third millenary B.C. He arrives at this conclusion on 
the basis of astronomical calculations. The idea of taking the help 
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of astronomical data contained in the 'ndian literature for fixing the 
dates, is not a new one. Ludwig made such an attempt on the 
basis of the eclipses of the sun. The priests of ancient India who 
had to determine the times of sacrifices, were also the Almanac- 
makers. They had to study carefully the sky with a view to_fix the 
times of sacrifices. No wonder, we come across a lot of astronomical 
information in the Brahmanas and the Sutras. The Nakshatras play 
a very important part. There are passages in the Vedic literature 
which state that a sacrificial act is to take place “‘under such and 


such Nakshatra”, ie., when the moon stands in conjunction with 
this Nakshatra. } 


(5) According to another view, the conquest of the South by 
the Aryans must have taken place as earl 
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Buddhism appeared in about 500 B.C., the whole of the Vedic 
literature was already in existence. On the basis of these facts, the 
beginning of the Vedic literature can be traced back to a period much 
earlier than that of 1000 B.C. 

(1) The clay tablets found from the archives of Boghazkoi, the 

capital of the ancient Hittite Kingdom, throw some light on the age 
- of the Rigveda. These discoveries were made by Hugo Winckler in 
Asia Minor in 1907. These tablets include records of treaties made 
between the King of the Hittites and the King of Mitani at the begin- 
ning of the 14th century B.C. These treaties mention some gods as 
their protectors The names of these gods are Mitra, Varuna, Indra 
and Nasatyas. These names are evidently the same which are to be 
found in the Rigveda. It is concluded from above that the earliest 
.of the Vedic hymns were composed ‘probably not later than about 
1500 B.C.” However, Oldenberg thinks that this discovery does not 
justify us in assuming greater antiquity for the Rigveda. He is of 
the opinion that “these are the gods of soms western tribe akin to 
the Indians, inherited from some common past, as the Indians on 
their part had inherited them from the same source.” However, Dr. 
Winternitz points out that the particular grouping of the gods Varuna 
and Mitra, Indra, and Nasatyas can be traced only in the Veda. 
Jacobi, Sten Konow and Hillebrandt also hold the opinion that the 
ods mentioned above are Indian Vedic deities and there is no possi- 
ble justification for any other view. 

(8) The famous letters from Tell el Amarna in which some 
Mitani princes are mentioned with names of Sanskrit form, belong 
to. the period of the Boghazkoi inscriptions. Some princes of the 
Kassites who ruled over Babylonia between 1746 and 1180 B.C, had 
Sanskrit names like Shurias (Surya) and Marytas (Marutas). In the 
library of Assurbanipal of about 700 B.C. has been found a list of 
deities worshipped in Assyria. That list includes the name of 
Assaramazas whose equivalent is Ahurmazda in the Zenda-Avasta. 

(9) According to Dr. Winternitz, efforts to determine the age 
of the Rigveda with the help of astronomy are bound to fail as many 
passages in the Veda can be given many interpretations. The 
astronomical calculations may be correct but the texts in question are 

not capable of a definite meaning. They can be interpreted variously 
and hence no definite conclusion can be arrived at on the basis of 
those texts. Vedic culture can be traced back at least to the second 
millenary B.C. The linguistic facts concerning the relationship between 
the Vedas and the Zend-Avasta and between the Vedic language and 
classical Sanskrit, do not give any positive results. They merely serve 
as a warning to refrain from dating the Vedas back toa very distant 
past on the strength of astronomical or geological speculations. To 
quote Winternitz, “We shall probably have to date the beginning of 
this development about 2000 or 2500 B.C., and the end of it 
between 750 and 500 B.C. The prudent course, however, is to steer 
clear of any fixed dates, and to guard against the extremes of a 
stupendously ancient period or a ludicrously modern epoch.” (A 
History of Indian Literature, Vol. 1, p. 310). 

Social Condition. The Rigveda points out to a highly organised 
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out that the tenth Mandala is a later addition and does not belong to 
the period when most of the Rigveda was written. There was a 
distinction between the Aryans and the non-Aryans. The non- 
Aryans were called Dasas, Dasyus or Asuras. They are also referred 
to as Pishachas and Rakshasas whe uttered fearful cries in the battle. 
The non-Aryans were also described as dark-skinned and noseless or 
snub-nosed. Their language was different from that of the Aryans. 
They did not perform the sacrifices like the Aryans. They did not 
worship the Vedic gods. They worshipped the Phallus which was 
condemned by the Aryans. They had their forts and the Aryans had 
to struggle very hard to subbue them. Their resistance was so great 
that the Aryans prayed to gods to help them. Indra was addressed 
in these words : ‘We are surrounded on all sides by Dasyu tribes. 
They do not perform sacrifices ; they do not believe in anything. 
Their rites are different; they are nomen. O destroyer of foes ! 
Kill them. Destroy the Dasa race.” 


As regards the dress of the people, the Rigvedic people had 
two or three kinds of garments, consisting of the under-garment 
(Nivi), a garment and an over-garment. Some people put on garments 
of various colours or those embroidered with gold. Ornaments such 
as necklaces, ear-rings, bracelets and anklets were used by both the 
sexes. Hair was combed and oil was also used. Women wore their 
hair plaited. Sometimes, men arranged their hair in the form of 
coils. A maiden arranged her hair in four plaits. There was the 
practice of growing beards but shaving was also known as there is a 
mention of razors being sharpened on stones. A barber was called 
Vapta. 


Milk and its products were the most important part of the food 
of the Aryans. They also used a mess of grain cooked with milk. 
Cakes of rice or barley were mixed with ghee and then eaten. 
Porridge was prepared from Yava grain. Meat of goats and sheep 
which were sacrificed, was used. The cow was considered to be 
sacred and could not be killed (Aghanya). Soma and Sura were 
used but the use of Sura or liquor was condemned. The whole of the 
ninth Mandala of the Rigveda is devoted to the Soma drink. 


The amusements of the people were chariot racing, horse racing, 
music, dancing and dicing. Dicing was done ` with stakes and 
consequently many families were ruined. Both men and women 
took part in dancing, which was accompanied by music from cymbals. 
The drum, Dundubhi, Karkari, lute, harp and the flute were used 


for music. 


The Aryans of Rigvedic India were not nomads. They 
lived a settled life and built cottages of wood and thatch for their 
dwellings. Their cottages have been described in these words : 
“Columns are set up on firm ground, with supporting beams leaning 
obliquely against them, and connected by rafters on which long 
bamboo rods are laid, forming the high roof. Between the corner 
posts, other beams were set up according to the size of the house. 
The crevices in the walls were filled in with straw and reed, tied in 
bundles and the whole was to some extent covered with some 
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material. The various parts were fastened together with bars, pegs, 
ropes and thongs.” 


Economic Condition. The Rigvedie Aryans were essentially 
agriculturists and no wonder great importance was attached to Krishi 
or agriculture. Agriculture was carried on with the help of bulls 
and oxen. The ploughed land was called Urvara or Kshetra. The 
plough was drawn by oxen in teams of six, eight or twelve. The 
harvest was cut with the help of sickles. Lands were watered by 
artificial channels and ordinarily two crops a year were raised. 


There were pastures for the grazing of cattle. There are 
references to herdsmen, The wealth of the people was known in 
terms of cattle, heroes or good sons. The grain grown was called 
Yava and Dhanya. Agricultural pests such as birds, locusts and 
insects are mentioned in the Rigveda. Too much of rain or too 
much of drought spoiled the crops. Water was got from wells, lakes 
and canals, 

The Rigvedic Indians resorted to hunting for livelihood, sport 
and the protection of their flock from wild animals. Different 
methods were adopted to capture various kinds of animals. 
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Next to Varuna, Indra, the god of Thunderstorm, was a 
favourite god of the Aryans. He was a thoroughly war-like god. 
The hymns refer to his battles with the Dasyus. Especially, the 
battle of Indra with Vritra is referred to in many hymns. Vritra 
was a demon in the form of a Serpent or dragon who kept the waters 
enclosed or imprisoned in a mountain. Indra wanted to release 
the waters after giving battle to the demon and he actually killed 
him and thereafter released the waters which flowed in a rapid 
stream over the corpse of Vritra. 


There is a reference to abstract deities such as Shraddha or 
faith and Manyu or wrath. There were minor deities like Gandharvas 
or aerial spirits, Ribhus or aerial elves and Apsaras or water-nymphs. 


Some of the Rigvedic gods are referred to as animals. For 
example, Indra is referred to asa bull and the sun is referred to as 
a swift horse. However, it is pointed out that there was no animal 
worship in Rigvedic India. 


The Rigvedic people offered prayers to the gods from whom 
they wanted favours or boons. Sacrifices were also performed for 
the same purpose and things like milk, grain, ghee, Soma and flesh 
were offered at the time of sacrifices. As an elaborate procedure 
was prescribed for the performance of sacrifices. various kinds of 
priests came into existence and those are referred to as the Hottri, 
Adhvaryu and Udagtri. 

The Rigvedic people believed that gods and goddesses behaved 
like human beings. They ate and drank and had feelings and 
emotions like the ordinary human beings. Indra took the Soma 
and fought against Vritra, the demon of drought. Ushas was the 
daughter of the sky and was supposed to ride a shining car drawn 
by ruddy steeds. Some gods were big and the others were small. 
Indra and Varuna were considered to be the biggest deities. 


The Aryans could not understand the power behind the 
natural phenomena and they tried to explain the realities in the 
universe with the help of myths. The forces of nature were deified 
and fictitious stories were told about them. It was in this way that 
mythology developed around the natural phenomena and super- 
natural personalities. According to Dr. Keith, “The objects of the 
devotion of the priests were the great phenomena of nature, con- 
ceived as alive and usually represented in anthropomorphic shape.” 


It is to be observed that Rigvedic religion did not put emphasis 
on the sadder aspects of life. It put emphasis on optimism. The 
Aryans were men of vigour and activity and they viewed life with 


hope and ambition. 

Although there is a reference to a large number of Gods in the 
Rigveda, the unity of God was not ignored. This is clearly pointed 
out in the following hymn :—- è 

“They call him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, 
And Agni ; he is the heavenly bird Garutmat ; 
To what is one, the poets give many a name, 
They call it Agni, Yama, Matarisvan,” 
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The people of the Rigveda had faith in life after death, in the 
world controlled by Yama. 


According to Max Muller, “If therefore there must be a name 
for the religion of the Rigveda, polytheism would seem at first sight 
the most appropriate. Polytheism, however, has assumed with us 
a meaning which renders it totally inapplicable to the Vedic religion. 


Political Condition. A study of the Rigveda shows that the 


Parushni or Ravi, Vipasha or Beas, 


Yamuna and the Ganga. The seven rivers gave the name of Sapta 
Sindhavah to the region. There is also a reference to thunder, 
lightning, bursting of clouds and moun 
_ Reference may be made to the tribes and kingdoms of Rigvedic 
India. The most Important of them were the Bharatas after whom 
India has been named under the new Constitution. They. were 
settled in the territory between the Saraswati and the Yamuna. 
They had to fight against their Aryan rivals on the west and the 
non-Aryan rivals in the east. The two important rulers of the 
Bharatas were Divodasa and Sudas. Divodasa had to fight against 
aie ee eae He was a patron of the Bharadwaj 
lests. Sudas is famous for his vi i È 
Battle of the Ten Kings. tee a tho! tamod 
The Purus were a powerful tribe a 
h e nd settled on both 
Sides of the Saraswati. They were the rivals of the Bharatas. 
SoA panes were Durgaha and Girikshit. Purukutsa, the 
irikshit, was a cont vas killed it 
battle of then Kings, ntemporary of Sudas and was killed in the 
It appears that the Kri 
Chenab and later on mi 
with the Kurus, The Srinj 
and they Occupied the terr 


ivis first of all lived on the Indus and the 
_ They were connected 
ayas were the neighbours of the Bharatas 
itory of Panchala. The Anus, Druhyus, 
aS were th e Purus against the 
y occupied various parts of the Punjab. Probably, 
The citory now known as Jaipur and Alwar. 
ey had a lot of Wealth an consequently were attacked on many 
Yamuna and the 
heer the qncishbourhood of Saraswat 

alis e Aryan god ipped the 
malins ae oie Rigg te and have been Aen "ereedY 
They were notorious as cattle-lipge oe Sactificing, of cruel saseyn ae 


mite ee cattle-liftérs, 
attle of the Ten Kings. 
Rajna), says Ragozin in Vedio patie of the Ten Kings (Dasha 


ndia”, is told in the collections © 
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the Rigveda that bear the names of Viswamitra and Vasishta. The 
story of the campaign and the decisive battle can be reconstructed 
out of the detached passages and complete hymns which refer to 
the subject. 


The main cause of the war was that Viswamitra who was a 
priest of Sudas for some time, left his court because the King gave 
preference to Vasishta with whom Viswamitra had enmity. In order 
to avenge himself, Viswamitra organised a confederacy against Sudas. 
Another cause of the war was that the.extensive conquests of Sudas, 
his good luck and successes against his rivals, created jealousy and 
discontentment in the minds of those who were vanquished. When 


they found Viswamitra pitted against them, they threw in their lot with 
him to have their own revenge. 


The names of both the enemies and allies are to be found in 
the Rigveda. According to Dr. R.K. Mookerjee, the whole of 
Rigvedic India, including the non-Aryan peoples, was involved in 
the war. The confederacy against Sudas consisted of 10 peoples- 
Five of them were to the west of the Indus and their names were the 
Alinas, the Pakthas, the Bhalanases, the Shivas and the Vishanins- 
The five people of the Interior were the Anus, the Druhyus, the 
Turvasas, the Yadus and the Purus. There were also three nOn- 
Aryan peoples and their names were the Ajas, Shigrus, and Yakshus- 
They were led by Bheda. Viswamitra led the confederacy against 
Sudas who was assisted by. Vasishta. 


The confederacy planned the campaign well and was sure of 


its success. Sudas “was surrounded” and he cri elp to, 
s cried out for help 
Sueno a way for him through the enemies in consideration © 
The two armies were se j ng 
parated by the Beas and Sutlej. T 
members of the confederacy intended to cross them. Rokeren the 
Sonat and after crossing the Sutlej and the Beas: 
averse enemy. There was a PAT scrambles One afte 
t > the leaders of the confederacy and their followers jump? 
ay opie were drowned. There arate 
rrible ore. than 6,000 warriors fell by “In 
R N that fell into the hands of Sudas va immens? 
ad to pay a heavy tribute. According to Da 
of Sudas established his overlordship 


Ries 5 at 

TE ene ality, A critical study of the Rigveda Samhita gives a 

esa pee system of the people. According to Dr. Mooka 
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the country. 
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Yadava Janah and Bharata Janah. The King is referred to as the 
protector of the Jana or people (Gupta Janasya). The term Rashtra 
was used for the whole country. 


According to Prof. Apte, sometimes Vis, Jana and even Grama 
are used almost synonymously. The relation between Vis and Jana 
is not quite clear. According to Dr. Raychaudhury, “In some 
Vedic Passages, there is a clear contrast between the two, and 
Tranian analogies seem to suggest that the Vis is a subdivision of a 
Jan, if the latter may be taken asa parallel to the Iranian Zantu. 
It is also to be noted that the Bharatas are referred to as a single Jana, 
but when the word Vis is used in reference to them, we have the 
plural Visah probably pointing to the existence of a plurality of 
Such units.” 

Kingship. According to Prof. Apte, as a general rule, monarchy 
was the system of government prevailing in the Rigvedic age. The 
term Rajan or King is frequently used in the Rigveda. However, 
we come across terms which in later times were undoubtedly applied 
to non-monarchical constitutions. We have reference to the Gana 
with the Ganapati at its head. It is not impossible that in the 
Rigvedic period there were the germs of republican states of the 


types found in the Buddhist times. 

ic kingship was the natural outcome of the conditions 
sioner ne hake The Rigveda refers to the sad plight of the 
People not choosing a king to lead them against the enemy. A king 
Was the leader of the people in a war of aggression and also of 
defence. He is called the “Protector of the people’ (Gopa Janasya) 
and a Sacker of Cities (Puram Bhetta). A study of the Rigveda Snows 
that the king was no longer merely a leader of a primitive tribe, 
but occupied a position of pre-eminence among the people. 


Hereditary kingship was the normal system but there is oramg 
to show that when the situation: demandes, ee ee eed 
g i 5 m a S 
a worthy monarch of their own choice fro t übers, 

i ili to Geldner, the selection 
the Family or the nobility. According 5 ectio 
was PU ‘anal affair, but even that shows that the people did 


Count. a k 

° the people was the sacred duty of the King. 
T mi PENES loyal obedience from his subjects. 
| times in the Rigveda in the sense of a 
d. In the sense of a tribute to the king, 
d Bali-hrit or “paying tribute.’ The 


tibutes were probably received in kind from the subjects. They 


$ ntary. The king is described as 
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the people. There is a reference to Dutas or messengers who were 
the means of communication between the different states. The 
king had, no doubt, other officers but we have no detailed knowledge 
of them. 


The king perfomed the duties of judge, probably as a court of 
final appeal in civil cases. In criminal cases, he exercised a wider 
jurisdiction. He was himself above punishment (Adandya), but he 
wielded the rod of punishment (Danda) as the chief executive of the 
people. The marks of royalty were the pomp of dress, the possession 
of a palace and of retinue. There is mention of palaces with 1,00 
pillars and 1,000 portals. 


Ministers. The king had ministers and the foremost among, 
them was the Purohita. His office was called Purohiti and Purodha. 
He was the sole associate of the king as his preceptor, guide, 
philosopher and friend. Examples of Purohits in the Rigveda 
are Viswamitra and Vasishta. Devapi was the Purohit of Santanu. 
The chief function of the Purohit was that of the domestic priest 
of the king. He was the alter-ego of the king in all religious 
matters. He also assumed leadership in political matters. <; 
accompanied the king to the battlefield and strengthened him 
by his prayers for his safety and victory. According to Dr. Keith, 
“The Vedic Purohita was the forerunner of the Brahman statesmen 
who, from time to time in India, have shown conspicuous ability 
in the management of affairs, and there is no reason to doubt that 
a Viswamitra or Vasishta was a most powerful element of th? 
government of the early Vedic Aryans.” 


The king’s entourage also included TAA f the 
s g 1 the Senani, “leader O 
army” and the Gramani, the leader of the village, for both civil a? 
military purposes. There must have been many Gramanis m 
fe Kingdom, but the texts seem to contemplate only one as being by 
eee REELS ce as a representative of rural interests 
ulation. e king’s personal fi i i alled Upas 
(dependents) and Tbhya, gsp al following was also called UP 
Assemblies. The king’s aut imited bY 
B g ocracy was somewhat limited , 
me Popular bodies called the Sabha and the Samiti, through W ich 
R Mi 7 the people expressed itself on important matters affecting 
eir welfare, including the election of the king himself. 


E ee Sabha is mentioned in many passages of thy 
Rigy r » ic i however, do not define its exact character and funci 
: used in the sense of an assembly as well as of the ha 


or JRE Hace Jor soeia intercourse and aisession, of PUR 
is called Sabha-Saha, “ icing. A person “eminent in the Assembly 
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According to Dr. Jayaswal, the Sabha was certainly related to 
the Samiti but its exact relationship is not deducible from the data 
available. Probably, it was a standing and stationary body of 
selected men working under the authority of the Samiti. The rise of 
the Sabha is to be dated in the latest period of the Rigveda. Its 
career was co-extensive with that of the Samiti. The Sabha definitely 
acted as the national judicature. It was called “Trouble? and 
“Vehemence”. The 10th Mandala of the Rigveda describes the 

_ friends of one who had come back successful from the Sabha “joyful” 
and ‘‘delighted”, and the man himself as ‘‘free from blame.” 


Samiti. The Samiti is also mentioned in many passages in the 
Rigveda without throwing light on its exact character, There is a 
reference to the king being a familiar figure in the Samiti and to his 
duty of attending it. One passage represents the king meeting the 
Samiti with power invincible and capturing their minds and their 
resolutions. Another emphasizes the fact that concord between the 
king and the Samiti. was essential for the prosperity of the realm. 
There is a prayer for union of Mantra (Policy), minds (Manah), 
hearts (Chittam) and endeavour between the king and Assembly 
(Samiti). 

According to Dr. K.P. Jayaswal, the Samiti was the national 
assembly of the whole people. The whole people were supposed to 
be present in the Assembly. The Rigveda says that the whole 
People or Samiti in the alternative elected and re-elected the Rajan 
or king. i n 

st important business of the Samiti was to elect the 
eld Taka re-elect a king who was banished. It was 
a sovereign body from the constitutional point of view. anh 
al points out that references to the Samiti in the 
Rica oad gaily in portions which are considered to peste 
latest. Tt may be concluded from this that the Samiti wes a product 
of the developed and not early Vedic age. It is cones o compare 
the Samiti with the early folk-assemblies of Western Europe. 
amiti had a very long life. Its continuous existence is 
ne Rigveda and the Atharvaveda and by He onina 
dogya Upanishad. It disappeared before the time of the Jatakas 


(600 B.C.). 
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CHAPTER VIII 
LATER VEDIC CIVILIZATION 


The later Vedic civilization is to be found in the Samaveda 
Samhita, Yajurveda Samhita, Atharvaveda Samhita, the Brahmanas, 
the Aranyakas and the Upanishads. The scattered passages at diffe- 
rent places can be collected together and we can have an idea of the 
political, social, religious and economic conditions of the people of 
that period. 


Political Condition. As regards their political condition, the 
Aryans seem to have moved on to the East and Kurukshetra became 
the scene of their activities. The old customs went into the background 
and new states emerged. The Kuru-Panchalas were the most promi- 
nent in the new age. They were considered to be the best represent- 
atives of Vedic culture, speakers of best Sanskrit, performers of sacri- 
fices with perfection, having the best of the kings and the patrons © 
learning. It is stated that King Pravahana Jaivali of the Kuru- 
Panchalas attended daily the Panchala Parishad. This kingdom 
reached its height of glory and prosperity under Parikshit an 
Janamejaya. It enjoyed prosperity for a pretty long time and its 
important towns were Kampilya, Kausambi and Parichakra. 


Kosala, Kasi and Videha are referred to as the seats of Vedic 
culture. On certain occasions, these three states joined together in 4 
confederacy. It is stated that Para was the King of both Kosala an 
Videha. Jala Jatukarnya is referred to as the Purohit of the three king- 
doms of Kosala, Kasi and Videha. There are many stories of King 
Janaka and Yajnavalkya. Although King 
was famous for his knowledge of Brał 


; » Asvala, Artabhaga, Ushasta, Kohoda, Sakaly? 
and Gargi. On that occasion. Yajnavaikya defeated all the philoso- 


h d : 
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in the Atharvaveda that evil things like fever 
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kingship was a normal feature of society. The Aitareya Brahmana 

refers to the theory of kingship in these words : “The Devas and 

Asuras were fighting... The Asuras defeated the Devas...The Devas 

said : ‘It is on account of our having no king that the Asuras con- 
_quered. Let us elect a king.’ All consented.” 


The ideas of imperialism began to grow during this period. This 
is abundantly proved by terms such as Adhiraj, Rajadhiraji, Samrat, 
Ekarat, Svarat, Virat and Sarvarat. According to the Aitareya Brah- 
mana, Ekarat was the sole ruler of the territory up to the seas. Accord- 
ing to the Gopatha Brahmana, a ruler became Raja by performing the 
Rajsuya sacrifice. The sacrifice of Vajapeya was to be performed by the 
Samrat, Ashvamedha by Svarat, Purushamedha by Virat and Sarva- 
medha by Sarvarat. The ideal set before the kings was “to win all 
Victories, find all worlds, attain superiority, pre-eminence andsupremacy 
over all kings, and achieve over-lordship, paramount rule, self-rule, 
sovereignty, supreme authority, kingship, great kingship and suzer- 
ainty, encompassing all, ruler of all territories, the sole single sovereign 


of the earth up to its limits in the ocean.” 


Social Condition. During this period, the caste system develop- 
ed further, Different occupations were taken over by different castes. 
However, the system was not so rigid as it became later on in the 
Sutra period. At this time, it was midway between the laxity of the 
Rigveda and the rigidity of the Sutras. According to Satapatha 
Brahmana, marriages among relations of third and fourth degrees 
were prohibited. While the Brahmanas and Kshatriyas could marry 
women from the Vaishyas and the Shudras, the Vaishyas and the 


iya girls. Marriages 
arry Brahmana and Kshatriya giris. | g 
Se Gan ; anas and the Kshatriyas. Thus 


were also allowed between the Brahmanas ae fe 
Brahmana Chyavana maged E nae ar ee 
was difficult to change one’s cas : i ishi ; 
Viswamitra was a Kshatriya but he is bie to oa a AAE EMERY 
Kshatriya kings had Brahmana pupils. Shela pe Wot me Z 
Shudra was allowed to become a ee che RIA g 
take up the profession of teaching or HO t ana Rons a 
referred to as the receivers of gifts, drinkers 0 and p 


he Kshatriyas wete required to fight. 
rites eee ed move eet the lands which they got from 
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i They could be oppresse¢ The 
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i tion regarding the system of education in 
those w E ee was ‘Mien to a ae ue ceremony 
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w the hairs to grow long. He had to collect fuel for the 
a evening sacrificial fire. He was also required to do the 
begging for his teacher. No fixed period was prescribed at yie 
the students started their education. Likewise, there was no fixes 
period during which. the students were required to live with “their 


teachers for studies. Ordinarily, the period of study was 12 years but 
it could be 32 years or more.” 


In addition to the schools run by the individual teachers, there 
were Charakas or wandering teachers. Their duty was to go about 
from one part of the country to another, and spread knowledge among 
the people. Wherever they went, they were surrounded by poopie 
who were eager to learn from them. Uddalaka Aruni was one O 
such Charakas. There is also a reference to the Panchala Parishad Or 
the Academy of Kuru Panchala which was patronised and attended 
daily by its ruler. In addition to the above, conferences of learne' 
persons were summoned from time to time and all the learned men 
and women of the age were assembled on that occasion to discuss 


important questions. Reference to such a conference summoned bY 
King Janaka has already been made above. 


It is to be observed that women like Gargi and Maitreyi were 
considered to be highly advanced intellectually. Gargi was one ° 
the learned persons summoned by King Janaka to attend the con- 
ference convened by him. The Upanishads refer to the conversation 


between Maitreyi and her husband, Yajnavalkaya. It is also to be 
noticed that learnin 


g Was not the monopoly of the Brahmanas alone- 
The Kshatriyas were also learned peo Reference is made to 
King Janaka of Videha, King Pravahana Jaivali of Kuru Panchala, 
King Ashvapati of Kaikeya, King Pratardana, King Brihadratha, 
King Ajatasatru, King Janashruti Pautrayana etc. who were famous 
for their learning, : 


As was natural under the 
was done orally and the students 
thing by heart. No wonder, 
grant of memory. ©, 


circumstances, most of the eae 
were required to learn up ever 


ne such prayer was in these words :— 
€ 
‘May the Lord endow me Mehda ; 
Mey we learn much and learn by the ear 
nd may we retain what we have thus learnt”. 
Purity of speech was consi 
h nsid 
attention was devoted eo 


t 
: ed to bea sign of culture, and gre? 
to its cultivation, 


Reference is made to the sub 
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many Sakhas of the various Vedas. Each Charna had its own 
arrangement of the Vedic text, the rules of conduct and discipline and 
the various ceremonies and rituals. 


A lot of emphasis was put on spiritual knowledge in the 
Upanishads. Sacrifices were put into the background and those who 
performed them were dubbed as fools. According to the Katha 
Upanishad, “Not by the Veda is the Atman attained, nor by intellect 
nor by much knowledge of books”. According to the Aitareya Aran- 
yaka, “To what end shall we repeat the Veda, to what end shall we 
sacrifice ? For we sacrifice breath in speech or in breath speech” 
The highest knowledge was considered to be the knowledge of Atman. 
According to Brihadaranyaka, “Brahmanas seek to know Him by the 
study of Veda, by sacrifice, by gifts, by penance, by fasting and he who 
knows Him becomes a Muni. Wishing for that world only, mendicants 
leave their homes. Knowing this, the people of old did not wish for off- 
spring and they, having risen from the desire for sons, wealth and new 
worlds, wander about as mendicants”. It is pointed out that King Jana- 
sruti brought a present of 600 cows, a necklace and a carriage with 
mules to Raikva but the reply of Raikva was in these words : “Fie, 
necklace and carriage be thine, O, Sudra, together with cows”. 


It is true that there were some gifted ladies during this period 
and some of them are referred to as Brahmavadinis, but on the whole 
their condition changed for the worse. They lost the right to the 
Upanain ceremony. There was no recitation of the Vedic hymns at 
the time of their Samskaras, There was monogamy for the poor 
people but polygamy for the princes and the rich classes. There 
appears to be a reference to polyandry in the following hymn of the 


Atharvaveda :— 
Even though there were ten non-Brahmana 
previous husbands of a woman. 


The Brahmana alone becomes her husband 
if he seizes her hand. 


he Satapatha Brahmana, the wife was one-half of 
he alone completed him. However, in actual 
decline in her status and dignity. Many of the 
ich were formerly left to the wife, were now 
sts and she was nt alowed to attend 
oliti ies. An ideal wife was considered to be one who 
a emehe not talk at all and took her meals after her hus- 


band. The birth of a daughter was considered to be the most unhappy 
occasion. She was considered to be a source of misery while a son 
was regarded as the saviour of tbe femi i Women were eae to 
& any kinds of musical instruments such as drums 

ng and dance and many Joyed for that purpose. j 


flutes, lyre, cymbals were emp. 8 
During the period of the Brahmanas, the 


igi ‘ondition. I 
MERGE cena multiplied. There is a reference to seven kinds 
Of priests in the Rigveda but their number was increased to ily The 
Various priests had their assistants. A lot of emphasis was put on 
Symbolism. In the Brahmanas, “the sacrifice is conceived as con- 
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stantly recurring in order to maintain the universe. The symbolism 
was originally suggested by the Purusha hymn of the Rigveda pre- 
senting the conception of the creation of the universe from the Virat 
Purusha. In the Brahmanas, Prajapati stands for Purusha and “the 
sacrifice is conceived as constantly recurring in order to maintain the 
universe. To render this possible is the end of the fire-altar, the 
building of which is the reconstruction of the universe in the shape of 
Prajapati. Prajapati, again, is identified with Agni, the fire of the altar, 
and both Prajapati and Agni are the divine counterparts of the human 
sacrifice. But Prajapati is himself Time, and Time in the long run 
is Death, so that the sacrificer himself becomes Death and by that 
act: rises superior to Death, and is for ever removed from the world 
of illusion and trouble to the world of everlasting bliss. In this the 
true nature of Prajapati and of the sacrificer is revealed as Intelligence 
and the Satapatha Brahmana urges the seeker for truth to meditate 


upon the Self, made up of intelligence and endowed with a body of 
spirit, a form of light and an ethereal nature”. 


During this period, Rudra and Vishnu came into prominence. 


Rudra took the place of Prajapati. Vishnu was identified with 
sacrifices. 


Economic Condition. Agriculture was still the main occupation 
of the people and agricultural operations consisted of ploughing, 
sowing, reaping and thrashing. Cow-dung was used as manure. 


Grains like rice, barley, beans, sesamum etc. were grown during the 
various parts of the year. As before, there were ordinarily tw° 
harvests in a year. 


There is a reference to a large number of occupations such as 
those of washermen, butchers, barbers, fishermen ploughmen, 
charioteers, makers of baskets, ropes, etc. People were experts in the 
making of fire-altars. There are references to Shreshthi or merchant- 


Women are referred to as basket- i pa 
AE ere te ak s ket-makers, dyers, embroiders etc. Tl 


) people at that ti r jron, 
copper, lead, tin ete. p. t time were gold, bronze, 1T 


Gold was secured 5 
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CHAPTER IX 
AGE OF THE SUTRAS 


The Sutras were manuals of instruction in a brief but definite 
language. They were easy for memory. The Sutra literature 
contained the Vedangas, Nirukta of Yaska, Ashtadhyayi of Panini, 
Srauta Sutras, the Grihya Sutras, and the Dharam Sutras. As regards 
the six Vedangas, they included Kalpa, Siksha, Vyakarna, Nirukta 
Chhandas and Jyotisha. The Ashtadhyayi of Panini is a book on 
Sanskrit grammar. The Srauta Sutras deal with a large number 
of ceremonies which were performed by priests. The Grihya Sutras 
deal with domestic sacrifices and rites to be performed by the 
householders. The Dharma Sutras refer to customary law and 
practice. The Dharma Sutras are assigned to the period between 
7th century B.C. and 2nd century B.C. and their authorship is as- 
cribed to Gautama, Baudhayana, Apastamba and Vasishta. According 
to Goldstucker and Sir R.G. Bhandarkar, the Ashtadhyayi of Panini 
was written in about 700 B.C. However, according to Macdonell, 
“The date of Panini is usually assumed to be about 350 B.C. but 
the evidence for this is very doubtful ; it is perhaps safer to say that 
he lived after, probably soon after, 500 B.C.” 


Panini’s Grammar. By collecting the scattered references in 
Panini’s grammar, we have some idea of the India of his times. 
Panini refers to the regions of Kalinga, Sind, Taxila, Cutch and the 
Swat Valley. He also refers to 22 Janapadas or states such as 
Gandhara, Avanti, Kamboja, Kuru, Madra, Kosala, Usinara, Vriji, 
Magadha etc. He refers what he calls Prachya Janapadas. The 
Janapadas were ruled by the Kshatriya kings who were called by 
the name of Janapadins. The people who belonged to the same 


Janapada were known as Sajanapadah. Every Janapada had its own 
nistrative units in Janapada were 


- d boundary. The admi ‘ 
ans Maas aad Grama. The head of the village was called 
Gramani. 

iterature referred to by Panini is the Rigveda, Samaveda,,. 
LET T Brahmanas, Chhandas, Kalpasutras, Vyakhyana, 
Gatha Katha and the Mahabharata. A student was called a Chhatra 
because he was protected by the teacher who was himself known 
A s of the same teacher were called 


ka. The student: e 
E E Girls were also admitted to the Charnas. 


te hostels for girls. There is als 

There are references to separate, § ue 
reference to Parishadas whose decisions on the interpretation of the 
Vedic texts were binding. 
It appears that the people had made a great advance in their 
economic condition. Reference is made to a large number of 
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professions followed by the people. Persons in the service of the 
state were known as Yuktas and Adhyakshas. Labourers were 
employed on wages which were paid in cash or in kind. There is 
a reference to the profession of money-lending and interest at the 
rate of ten per cent was allowed to be charged. Reference is made 
to the method of ploughing and sowing. The names of the crops 
were given after the names of the month in which they were sown. 
The names of the fields were given after the name of the crops 
grown on them. There is a reference to the picking up of grains 
from the fields by the ascetics. 


Reference is made to the arts of weaving and dyeing. The 
potter is referred to as Kulala. Various kinds of music was in 
vogue. There is a reference to dancers and vocalists. There are 
also references to the guilds of the various crafts. Distilleries and 
breweries are also mentioned and excise was a source of revenue of 
the state. Khari, Patra, Vista, Satamana, Adhaka, Achita, Purusha, 
Dishta etc. are mentioned as various kinds of weights and measures. 


Coins such as Karshapana, Nishka, Pana, Pada, Masha etc. are 
also mentioned. 


In various passages, there are references to Kula, Vamsa. 
Gotra, Charana and Samgha. Kula is the name for family. Ifa 
Kula was continued for long, it became a Vamsa. Persons belonged 
tonbe same Gotra if they had a common ancestor and the important 
Sores aere the Angiras, Atri and Bhrigu. There were two 
eae aus and those were Gana and Nikaya. The Gana. 
vice bs ica) Ely and the Nikaya was a religious association. 
a g is governed by the Kshatriyas. There were parties 

wn as Vargas and there was rivalry among them for power. 
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King Reference is also made to the Parishat or Council of the 
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MA ones NT cout e be performed by every 
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The social system was based on the Varnashrama Dharm 
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Great emphasis was put on the purity of castes by means of 
Testrictions on marriages and inter-dining. The earlier Sutras were 
not so strict but as time went on passing, the restrictions became 
very rigid. 

The four castes were required to perform certain duties. As 
regards the Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas, they were all 
required to study, make sacrifices and give charity. The Brahmanas 
particularly were required to do the work of teaching, performing 
sacrifices and the receiving of gifts. The Kshatriyas were required 
to protect all others, run the administration on right lines, support 
the learned Brahmanas, non-Brahmana ascetics and all others who 
were in distress. The. Vaishyas were required to cultivate land, 
carry on trade and domesticate animals. The Shudras were 
required to be humble and serve all the higher castes. It is to be 
observed that the condition of the Shudras was not so bad as that 
of the serfs in Europe. It was the duty of his master to support 
him even when he was disabled and could not perform any duties. 
Shudras were allowed to utter the Namaskara Mantra and perform 


the Pakayajna sacrifices. 


The names of the four Ashramas were Brahmacharya, Grihasta, 
Vanprastha and Sanyas. It was the duty of the Brahmachari to 
live a hard life and acquire education. As a householder, he was 
to perform all those duties which were enjoined on him by law. 
As a Bhikshu or Vanaprasthi, he had to leave his house and live a 
life of contentment and devotion to God. As a Sanyasi, he was to 
live in the forests and subsist on the roots and fruits of the jungles. 
He had also to practise penance and contentment. 


The Dharam Sutras. There is no unanimity of opinion among 
all the writers of the Dharam Sutras. They differ from one another 
on many points. Gautama, Baudhayana and Vasishta approve of 
Niyoga but the same is condemned by Apastamba. While Gautama 
and Baudhayana refer to eight kinds of marriages, Apastamba refers 
to only six and omits altogether the Paisacha and Prajapatya marri- 
Baudhayana says that the eldest son should be given a greater 
share than others, but this view is not accepted by Apastamba. 
Apastamba does not allow the ceremony of Dee aes nage 

a the same. autama a 
fer bat Barde na ate an agent, but Apastamba condemns 


if it is done through 
pennes d at aoboak should eat at the house of a Brahman who 


i ae According to Baudhayana, usury is like Brahmahatya 
and a Brahman who practises it becomes_a Shudra. According to 
Buhler, “These rules which thus allow Brahmanas to be gentlemen- 
farmers and sleeping partners 1n mercantile or banking firms managed 
by Vaishyas do not occur 1n other Smritis. 

i Dharam Sutras, the sovereign was not the 
AOE E, ly the upholder of law. To quote Gautama, 


S f law but mere 
“The administration of justice shall be regulated by the Veda, the 


D Sastras, the Vedangas, the Puranas and the Upvedas.” 
Agni ire kite must protect the castes and different stages of life. 
Authoritative in the realm shall be all laws of castes and clans as 


ages. 
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well as the laws of regions not opposed to Vedic tradition, while, for 
their respective orders, ploughmen, traders, herdsmen, money-lenders 
and artisans may make their own laws.” According to Vasishta, 
“The kings duty is to pay attention to the special laws of religions, 
castes and clans and keep the four orders to their prescribed duty”. 
The various guilds were allowed to frame their own laws. 


According to Gautama, the king was entitled to take as tax 
one-tenth, one-eighth or one-sixth of the produce and one day’s 
work per month from artisans. He could also charge one-twentieth 
on merchandise, one-fifteenth on cattle and gold and one-sixtieth 
on flowers, herbs, honey, meat, grains, fruits etc. The right of 
inheritance was given to the Sapindas. Widows were not given 
the right to inherit. A daughter could inherit only if there was no 
son, pupil or teacher of the deceased. Women were not allowed to 
offer sacrifices. They were considered to be as property. 


Reference is made to three kinds of important crimes and those 


were assault, adultery and theft. The punishments awarded to 


persons belonging to the various castes varied. Ifa Kshatriya abused 
a Brahman, he was fined 100 coins. Ifa Vaishya abused a Brahman, 
he was fined 150 coins. Ifa Brahman abused a Kshatriya, he was 
fined 50 coins. If he abused a Vaishya, he was fined 25 coins. 


he abused a Shudra, he was not fined at all. Interest at the rate of 
15 per cent was allowed. 


The Dharam Sutras preferred the life of villages and condemned 
the life of cities. According to Baudhayan, “It is impossible for 
one to attain salvation who lives in a town covered with dust.” No 


wonder, good people were asked to avoid going into the towns. The 


Mangas were not to be recited in the towns at any time. However, 
t genT some references to the building of towns by certain kings 
and the establishment of their palaces, assembly-halls etc. The people 


were not allowed to go to forei ies i on 
Be aes: go | reign countries. A taboo was put 
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CHAPTER X 
THE EPIC AGE 


The great Epics of the Aryans were the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. The Ramayana is the oldest and most popular Epic 
of the Hindus and consists of seven books and 2,400 couplets. 
According to popular belief, it was written by Valmiki Rishi. The 
Mahabharata consists of 18 books and about one lakh of couplets. 
It is generally believed that it was written by Vyas but according to 
Hopkins, it was written not by one person nor even by one 
generation, but by many. It is primarily the story of a great 
historic event told by “the glorifier of kings, the domestic priest and 
the bard who are often one.” The Epics are the Vedas of the masses 
who “turn in sorrow, in joy and in daily toil to these noble poems 
for solace and inspiration.” The Epics are the source of a large 
number of works in Sanskrit and in modern Indian languages. The 
characters mentioned in them have become legendary heroes and 
some of them are actually worshipped as the various incarnations of 
God Himself. These have become national Epics and many festivals 
are held in every nook and corner of India to commemorate the me- 
' mory of the heroes of the Epics. In their music, dance, poetry, drama, 
sculpture etc. the people derive their inspiration from the Epics. 


According to some writers, the Ramayana and the Mahabha- 
rata contain very little of history. The view of Jacobi and Macdo- 
nell is that the Epics are based on mythology and their heroes and 
heroines are not historical figures. Rama stands for Indra, the god 
of rain and thunder who fought against Vritra or Ravana. The war 
between Rama and Ravana is compared to the struggle berween 
Indra and Vritra. The Ramayana is also described as an allegorical 
expression of the Aryan expansion in the South. According to V.A. 
Smith, “The poem (The Ramayana) seems to me to be essentially a 
work of imagination probably founded on vague traditions of the 
Kingdom of Kosala and its capital Ayodhya 2 However, such a view 
Cannot be accepted. There isa possibility of certain additions by 
later writers and also of some contribution by the imagination of 
Poets, but the main actors in the Epics are undoubtedly historical 

ures, 

: According to the orthodox Hindus, the Ramayana belongs to 
the Treta Yuga and the Mahabharata belongs to the Dvapar Yuga. 
owever, this view is not accepted by the modern historians. 
ccording to them, the Epic period came after the Vedic 
Period and before the Buddhist period. The Epics belong to the 
Same age as that of the Sutras. According to Pargiter. the Maha- 
bharata war was fought about 950 B.C. Dr. Winternitz was of 
the opinion that the Ramayana in the present form was composed 
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by Valmiki in the third century B.C. on the basis of ancient ballets. 
According to some writers, the composition of the Mahabharata 
does not appear to be eatlier than the fourth century B.C. and 
not later than the fourth century A.D. According to Dr. R.K 
Mookerjee, the geographical horizon of the Ramayana shows that 
it is much older than the Mahabharata. It does not go beyond 
the Vindhyas. However, in the case of the Mahabharata, the whole 
of India was known and the rulers from the South also came to 
participate in the Mahabharata war. Panini mentions Vasudeva, 
Arjuna and Yudhishthira. The Pandavas are not known to the 
Brahmanas. The Mahabharata in the present form seems to have 


been well-known in the time of Patanjali’s Mahabhashya in the 
second century B.C. 


The Ramayapa. The theme of the Ramayana is the conflict 
between Rama and Ravana who can be taken to be the representa- 
tives of the Aryan and non-Aryan civilisations. The conflict ended 
in the victory of the Aryans over the non-Aryans. Ravana is des- 
cribed as a devotee of Shiva and consequently possessed super-human 
powers. Rama also was the incarnation of Vishnu. Vasishta and 
Viswamitra also helped the cause of the Aryans. 


According to the story of the Ramayana, King Dasratha ruled 
at Ayodhya which was the capital of Kosala. He had three wives 
and four sons. When he became old, he wanted to leave his king- 
dom and consequently appointed his eldest son Rama as the Yuvraja. 
The youngest queen, Kaikayai, wanted her own son, Bharata, to be 
the ruler of Ayodhya and consequently got two promises from 
Dasratha by which Rama was to be exiled and Bharata was tO [a 
made the ruler. Rama was a dutiful son and he decided to carry 
out the promises of his father. Consequently, he left for the jungles 
aom panied by Sita, his wife, and Lakshmana, his younger brother: 

s soon as Rama left Ayodhya, Dasratha died. Bharata refused 


to accept the throne and tried to pe r the 
latter refused to do so. PE PME PY 


While Rama was in exile, Sita was stolen away by Ravana, the 


n 
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India who were ranged either on one side or the other. The pandv? 
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had their allies from Kashi, Kosala, Magadha, Matsya, Chedi and 
the Yadùs of Mathura. The allies of the Kurus were the Yayanas, 
Sakas, Madras, Kambojas, Kaikeyas, Sindhus, Sanviras, the Bhojas, 
the Andhras, the rulers of Mahismati, Avanti and Pragjyotish. 


According to the story of the Mahabharata, the territory bet- 
ween the Ganga and Yamuna was governed by a powerful Aryan 
tribe known as the Bharatas. One of its rulers was Pandu who had 
five sons. After his death, his blind brother, Dhritrashtra, succeeded 
to the throne. He was kind to his nephews and gave them very 
good education. The sons of Dhritrashtra, known as the Kauravas, 
became jealous of the ability and popularity of their cousins and 
Duryodhana conspired and managed to bring about the banishment 
of the Pandvas. The Pandva brothers moved from place to place 
to make their fortune and ultimately reached the Panchala-Desha 
where the Swyamvara of princess Draupadi was being held. Arjuna, 
one of the Pandvas, fulfilled the conditions of the Swayamvara and 
married Draupadi. With the help of the King of Panchala, the 
Pandvas were able to recover a portion of their old kingdom and 
founded a new capital, Indraprastha, near Delhi. Even this much 
was not liked by Duryodhana who began to plan the complete ruin 
of the Pandvas. A game of dice was arranged and Yudhishthira, 
the eldest of the Pandvas, was invited to play with the Kaurvas. In 
the game, Yudhisthira lost everything, even his kingdom and Drau- 
padi. The Pandvas were exiled. They spent 13 years in jungles 
and had to undergo great hardships. However, they were deter- 
mined to get back their kingdom. They went over to Lord Krishna, 
the ruler of the Yadavas, and Virat, the King of Matsya. Lord 
Krishna tried to persuade Duryodhana to give the Pandvas their due 
share but he was unsuccessful in his mission. Under the circum- 
Stances, war became inevitable. The armies of the Pandvas and 
Kaurvas assembled at Kurukshetra. It is said that when Arjuna 
saw his own relatives on the opposite side, he hesitated to naie ne 
that occasion, Lord Krishna gave him the divine message whic i 
found in the Bhagvad Gita or the Song Celestial. The Ranan o. 
Arjuna was overcome and a bloody battle was fought for 1: says. 
All the Kaurvas were destroyed. Millions of people lost tner ives. 
After their victory, the Pandvas performed the horse-sacrifice and 
Yudhisthira ascended the throne of Hastinapur. After A 
all the Pandya brothers put Parikshat on the throne and retired to 


the Himalayas. R ASEAS th 
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The institution of marriage lost its old sanctity. Polygamy and 
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polyandry were both practised. Dasratha had three wives. Ravana 
also had many wives. It is pointed out that Draupadi married the 
five Pandvas. A man was not allowed to marry a wife from a higher 
caste although he could marry a woman from the lower caste. Later 
on, even that was disallowed. The Shudras occupied a very low 
position and were punished if they practised penance and austerities. 
The practice of Niyoga was in vogue. There is no reference to 
widow re-marriage although early marriages started towards the end 
of the Epic age. Women were not allowed much freedom in the matter 
of their marriages. However, the system of Swayamvara for the 
royal families existed. This is clear from the Swayamyara of Sita 
and Draupadi. Itis pointed out that maidens were exhibited for sale 
and given to the highest bidders. Kaikeyi and Madri were secured 
by giving large presents. Rakshas marriage was another name for 
abduction and the abductor was allowed to keep the girl if he could 
defeat her relatives. 


The position of women was better at the beginning but there 
was a decline towards the end. Draupadi is called a Brahmavadint 
and she questioned the right of Yudhisthira to give her away in 
gamble. lt appears that the system of Purdah had begun. The 
system of Sati existed in the Punjab as Madri burnt herself on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 


Great sanctity was attached to cows and vegetarianism became 
popular. At the beginning of the Epic period, the clothes of 
people were simple ones. There was very little of tailoring. Th 
dress of a man consisted of two oblong pieces of cloth, one of which 
was tied round the Joins and the other round the body. When men 
appeared in public, they tied their turbans. Young people usec 
coloured turbans and the old ones white turbans, The dress of 
women consisted of two oblong pieces of cloth. The lower piece © 
cloth was like a Sari and the Uttariya cloth was used for covering the 
head. Widows covered their heads with white cloth and married 
yomen used coloured cloth. Women put coloured powder on their 
eads. Ordinarily, cotton clothes were used by the people buy 
occasionally, silken clothes were also used. The Kshatriyas kept 1018 


hair but t p 3 $ 
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of the movements of the moon among the 27 Nakshatras. All 
astrological considerations were based upon the conjunction of the 
moon with Nakshatras. Their month began with the rising moon. 

i 


Economic Condition. Agriculture and the breeding of cattle 
were still the main occupations of the people. The help of irrigation 
was taken to add to the fertility of the soil. The sciences of agricul- 
ture and cattle-breeding wer especially studied by the people. The 
merchants were organised in guilds which were controlled by the 
Mahajanas. Although village or Grama was a popular unit of 
economic life, theré are references to the towns or Nagaras in the 
Epics. Each Nagara had a large number of guilds which managed 
their own affairs and the king ordinarily did not interfere with their 
internal affairs. » While the former paid taxes in kind, the Nagaras 
had to pay in cash. Internat and external trade flourished. Money 
was used as standard of value although exchange by barter was also 
practised. 


Ordinarily, cotton cloth was manufactured by the people. How- 
ever, sometimes silk and woollen cloth was also manufactured. The 
people knew the arts of inter-lacing and dyeing. Fast colours were 
produced. Minerals were excavated and worked upon by artisans. 
India produced a large quantity of gold, pearls and precious stones. 


Religious Condition. Important changes took place in the religious 
field in the time of the Epics. The Vedic gods were superseded by 
Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva. Indra, Surya and Varuna were relegated 
to the background. Gods and goddesses like Ganesh and Parvati 
became popular. The Avtara or the doctrine of various incarnations 
of Vishnu became popular. Rama and Krishna came to be worship- 
ped as the incarnations of Vishnu. The Bhagwad Gita is one of the 
most popular religious books of the Hindus. It gives the philosophy 
of Karma. According to Prof. S.R. Sharma, “The Brahmanas and 
the Arya Samajists read it, quote it and comment upon it, as often 
and as admiringly as the Sanatanists and Vedantists. It receives the 
same homage from the Ramanujis, the Vallabhacharis and the 
Vaishnavas as from the Nanakpanthis, Dadupanthis and tthe Gulab- 
dasis. All the different classes of Sanyasis and Sadhus whose number 
is legion, read it, revere and quote it in support of their conflicting 
dogma and contradictory doctrines and with equal confidence. There 
are vast numbers who have treasured it in their memories and repeat 
the whole every morning or even twice a day.” (Our Heritage, 
pp. 64-65). 

Political Condition. During the period of the Epics, there were 
a large number of states in India. The ordinary form of government 
was kingship but there were also republics. The king was not an auto- 
crat. He was required to rule according to the principles of justice and 
morality. The people had the right to depose a wicked king. If a 
king in any way injured his subjects, the latter were allowed to kill 
him “like a mad dog.” The | Mahabharata says that “the gods do 
not approve of a defective king” and he was liable to lose his throne. 
The king was required to consult the people on certain Occasions. We 
are told that Dasratha consulted the people on the question of the 
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appointment of Rama as Yuvraja. When both Rama and Bharata 
were away, the people suggested the election of another king. It 
was the duty of the king to respect the laws of the Pugas or village 
communities, Srenis or guilds, Jatis or castes, Kulas or clans and 
Janapadas or regions. 


As regards the Republics, there were two kinds of them. There 
were individual republics and confederations of republics, The name 
for an individual republic was Gana and the name for a confederation 
of republics was Samghata-gana. The greatest difficulty in the way 
of the successful working of a Gana was the lack of unity and every 
precaution had to be taken to avoid internal dissenions. The 
same difficulty was found in the case of confederations of 
republics. We are told that the republics of Yadvas, Kukuras, 
Bhojas, Andhakes and Vrishnis formed themselves into @ 
confederation or Samgha and Lord Krishna was chosen as its 
President or Samgha-Mukhya. The heads of the various units of the 
confederation were called Ishvara. It is stated that there was going 
on a rivalry among the party-leaders and Lord Krishna complained 
about the same. However, Narada asked Krishna to keep the con- 
federation strong by removing the internal dissensions. 


Reference is made to the various kinds of nobles in the state 
and those were the Mantrins or the members of the Cabinet, Amatyas, 
Sachivas, Parishadas, Sahayas, Dharmikas, Arthakarins etc. The 
various heads of the departments of the state were known as the Mantt!, 
Purohita, Chamupati, Dvarapala, Karagaradhikari, Dravyasam- 
chyakrit, Yuvraja, Pradeshta, Nagaradhyaksha, Karyanirmanakrit, 


Durgapala, Atvipalaka, Rashtrantpalaka, Sabhadhyaksha and 
Dandapala. 


The Grama or village was the unit of administration. It was 
under a Gramani or headman. Above the Gramani was Dasagrami, 
Pimsatipa and Satagrami or Gramasatadhyaksha. These officers 
were in charge of 10, 20 and 100 villages. Adhipati was in charge ° 
1,000 villages. The money was collected by the different agencies 
but ultimately it was sent to the king. 

The state recognised the private ownership of land in the 
country and contented itself by claiming only one-sixth of the pro- 
duce as land-revenue. The mines were considercd to be the property 
of the state and were worked departmentally. The people had 
the right to use jungles freely. The king was entitled to demand 
forced labour from the people once in a fortnight or 10 days. The 
Brahmanas learned in the Vedas were exempted from taxes but 
those Brahmanas who were not learned in the Vedas had to pay 
taxes. The taxes, on the whole, were not oppressive. The king 
was to be very careful about the finances of the state and attended 


to the same daily. He was always to see that the income was more 
than the expenditure and there i 


was always a large money in the 
reserve fund. v 3 7 


Justice was administered by the king with the help of a ministef 
and a council of four castes. Witnesses were examined by the 
parties. There was also the system of ordeals. Fines were imposed 
on the rich and the poor were thrown into prisons. The jurors wer? 
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employed from the locality but there were no pleaders. The system 
of arbitration seems to have been popular. It was considered to be 
the sacred duty of the king to punish the wicked. It was sinful 
to accept bribes. The offence of theft was punished with great 
severity. 


The army was regularly paid and every soldier got both in 
cash and kind. The Commander-in-Chief was in-charge of the 
whole army. The four arms of the army were infantry, cavalry, 
elephants and chariots. In addition to them, there were the services 
of transport, navy, spies, and scouts. The foot-soldiers were armed 
with a sword or a spear. Strong-bodied persons used the Gada or 
mace. The use of armour was common. Elephants were used both 
for offensive and defensive purposes. Archery reached the zenith 
of its glory. Warriors fought to the music of drums, Nadyas and 
Mridangas. The army was arranged in different formations and 
the most famous was known as Chakravyuha. Fighting was con- 
ducted according to certain rules. It was the age of chivalry. 
Fighting was the duty of the Kshatriyas and it was most shameful 
to run away from the battlefield. He who died in the battlefield 
went straight to heaven. A warrior was not to fight a woman or a 
person resembling a woman. A person who was wounded or who 
fell in the battlefield, was not to be attacked. However, the des- 
truction of the country of the enemy by fire was considered to be 
legitimate. The use of war-chariots was very common. Fire- 
weapons or missiles were freely used. Lord Krishna used the 
Sudarshana Chakra to destroy the Kaurvas. There is also a re- 
ference to the Vimanas. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE CASTE SYSTEM 


According to Sir H. Risley, a caste is “a vollection of families 
or groups of families, bearing a common name which usually denotes 
or is associated with a mythical ancestor, human or divine; profes- 
sing to follow the same calling; and regarded by those who are 
competent to give an opinion as forming a single homogeneous 
community”. According to Dr. V.A. Smith, a caste may be defined 
as “a group of families internally united by peculiar rules for the 
observance of ceremonial purity, especially in the matter of diet and 
Marriage”. According to Shama Sastri, “Caste means a social 
exclusiveness with reference to diet and marriage. Birth and rituals 
are secondary.” 


Origin. There is a difference of opinion among scholars with 
regard to the origin of the caste system although it is admitted on 
all hands that it is a very ancient institution. According to Prof. 
Rapson, the origin of the caste system is due to the distinction bet- 
ween the white and dark complexion of the Aryans and the original 
residents. Originally, society was divided into two parts, the Aryans 


and the non-Aryans «who were condemned to the Sudra class in 
years to come). 


According to Dr. V.A. Smith, most of the misunderstanding on 
the subject of caste system has arisen from the persistent mis-transla- 
tion of Manu’s term “Varna” as caste, whereas it should be rendered 
class or order or by some equivalent term. The compiler of the 
Institutes of Manu was aware of the distinction between Varna and 


Jati. While he mentions about 50 castes, he refers to only four 
Varnas. 


_ According to Sham Sastri, the words “Brahmanas, Kshatrivas, 
Vaisyas and Sudras were names of classes rather than of castes 
during the pre-historic period.” Again, “Varna, once a common 
name of all castes, perhaps taken from the colour of the garments 
that were different with different classes, as for example, white for 
the Brahmanas, red for the Kshatriyas, Vaisyas yellow and black for 
the Sudras, came to mean a caste in post-Buddhistic literature.” 


According to H.G. Rawlinson, caste is a Portuguese word 
meaning purity of race. The original idea of caste was that of 


colour (Varna). The fair-ski the 
darieskinned DETA inned Aryans looked down upon 


According to Dr Gokhale, the Indi ibe 

ó > ian terms used to descri 
the caste system are Varna and Jati, complexion and birth. The 
former refers to racial difference and the latter means “birth” and 
“descent.” It wasto mark off the racia] difference between the 
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Aryans and non-Aryans that the terms Arya-Varna and ‘Das-Varna’ 
first came into use, and they are used as such in the Rigveda. - 
When the Aryans came to India as invaders with radical differences 
in complexion, religion, customs and manners between them and 
the non-Aryan inhabitants, there came about the first broad group- 
ing in the Aryan society. Politically, the Aryans were the conquerors 
and the non-Aryans the conquered and racially the former were of a 


fair complexion whereas the latter were dark. 
According to Nesfield, the decisive factor in the growth of the 


caste’ system was professional specialisation. Occupations were 
classed in order of rank—hunting or fishing, stock-breeding, agricul- 
ture, manual or servile labour, trade, priesthood. 

According to Sir Herbert Risley, caste was a matter of race. 
To quote him, “It is scarcely a, paradox to Jay down, as a law of 
the caste organisation, that the social status of the members of a 
Particular group varies in inverse ratio to the mean relative width 
of their noses”. 


According t 
“classes” —those 0 
However, there is a difference of 
Class “serves political ambitions”, 


traditional customs, at the very most c ces, wl 
Usually have no connection with class interests. The two institutions 


ma ion of systems on facts, have become incorporated; 
A Poo 3 independent”. If “the existing system of 


but in essence they are ) 
Castes was fitted into old divisions of race and class which were 
drawn for that purpose”, it was under the influence of properly 
Indian conditions. The fact that the Vedas do not mention the 
Sudras but merely refer to the Dasyus, shows ia a natives pen 

imi ir incorporation into the Aryan ater 
not yet assimilated. Their incorp panin 


Q dmission into a fourth caste. 
A E te a group more or less clearly defined, 


Sena means the class. A 
E cemdiany) afterwards transformed by Brahmanic theory 
into those legal fictions, the four castes, whereas Jati would mean 
the real caste strictly hereditary and exclusive, but a concrete 
than the alleged “four castes”. Legislation which was well founded 

7 > arnas In accordance with 
only for the Jatis was transferred to the V eS re 


an abstract conception which never correspon 
bute a divine origin to caste system. They 


ttri 5 
base r on ine tenth Mandal of the Perdi caed the 
urusha Sukta. It asserts that the Brahmana was ah Bagh ei fi ne 
Mouth of Brahma, the Kshatriya from his woe V d T AE 
his stomach, and the Sudra from his feet. As ite e a area 7 
Tevealed books and contain nothing but the Eaa A ance Sy 

Society as given therein is attributed to divine or RT : i 
4 a udent of history, none O the above views 
pan Sipati eie truth. The Nordic races me pa Pt 
faste system amongst themselves. see r hee Ase 
Omans also, there existed freemen and slaves. d EE the A lo. 
Iranians, some such distinctions of society existed. Even the Anglo- 


o Senart, castes were grafted on to ancient 
f the Vedic age and the original united Aryans. 
f opinion between class and caste. 
while caste “obeys strict scruples, 
f certain local influences, which 
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Saxons who dominated the whole of Europe had the Earls, Ceorls 
and the Theowas. The last group was hardly better than a Sudra. 
These groups were based on birth. Even at the present day in 
England and elsewhere, Counts, Dukes and Archdukes are relics 
of those days although the basis is not essentially the same. It leads 
us to think that there was something in early social structure which 
permitted the division of society into classes. Later on, when the 
Aryans came and settled in the Indo-Gangetic plains, both colour 
and occupations contributed to the development of a system which 
was called the caste system. In other countries, the old distinctions 
disappeared with the passage of time, but in India certain peculiar 


circumstances forced the society to continue with this ‘unnatural 
distinction. 5 


Growthof the System. The caste system in early stages was 
flexible. One could easily cross from one caste to another. The 
famous Parshurama was a Brahmana by birth, although a Kshatriya 
by profession. Visvamitra, a Kshatriya by birth, became a Brahmrishi; 
the highest of the Rishis. The famous Rishi Vasishta was the son 
of a prostitute, while Vyas who is stated to be the author of the 
original Mahabharata, was the son of a fisher-woman. Rishi 
Parashar, the famous law-giver, was the son of a Chandala, the 
lowest of the Sudras. The author of one of the hymns of the 
Rigveda says thus: “I am a composer of hymns, my father is a physi- 
cian, my mother grinds corn on a stone. We are all engaged in 
different occupations”. As time went on, these castes became very 
rigid and the crossing over became impossible. These were regarded 


to be by birth and not by the work that one did. Later on, the 
four castes came to be divided further 


each with a definite status and position in t 
These sub-castes might h 
and there. Some new castes were 
non-Aryans into the fold of Aryans. Thus, the caste system 


was an instrument of civilization by which the new people asa whole 
were allotted a status in the Aryan society. 


Caste taboos crept in during th 
study of the Sutras gives us some inte 
bility in those days. According to the 


could not eat food except from the ‘reborn’. 
accept food from Sudras 


c here was no rigidity among the three 
upper castes. It is also not certain whether in the Vedic period, 
the Brahmanas were 


: Superior to the Kshatriyas. rinces 
and Kshatriyas asserted their su y Often the p 


j eriorit anas 
but it was perhaps never admitted. p ie the forani 


In the later Hindu period, the ins 
further. The Buddhists and the Jain 
all and so they formed separate 


titution of caste developed 
s did not take animal diet at 
groups within their castes. Whe? 
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they were later on reclaimed by Hinduism, they again formed 
distinct groups under the parent castes. When the Greeks invaded 
India, the Aryans did not mix with them and called them the 
Yavanas”, But later on, when the Indo-Bactrians and Indo- 
Parthians settled in India and were absorbed into Hindu society. 
they formed sub-castes with their peculiar modes of life. Similarly, 
the Huns, when absorbed in Hindu society, gave birth to many 
new sub-castes. Inter-marriage among the various castes further 
gave rise to many new castes. The caste system demanded from 
the incoming foreigners a unified Hindu way of life though at the 
same time, within their own sphere, they could live according to 


their peculiar ways. 

The Muslim invasions further increased the rigidity of the caste 
system. The Muslims came not only to conquer India, but also to 
conquer the Hindu culture. The Hindus defended themselves by an 
increased rigidity of the caste system: The brotherhoods of the 
various castes did not let any individual in their caste to betray his 
faith or defy the caste rules. Besides, the upper castes began. to 
hate those lower castes which had any dealings with the Muslims 
Whom they called “‘Malechhas”. The contempt for lower castes was 
also due to the Muhammedan conquest of India. Besides, a number 
of new religious sects—Sikhs, Dadupanthis, Vaishnavas and Satna- 
Mis were founded to check the spread of Islam in India. These 
sects and their various branches, in course of time, gave birth to 
Many new  sub-castes. Thus, today, according to Ketkar, the 
Original four castes have multiplied to such an extent that there are 
as many as 3,000 castes in India. j 

Position of Various Castes. The Brahmanas as a cass were 
considered E a the highest, in eaen a E E ond 

e Dharma-Sastras,was to read and teac A OROSA II 
to perform various sacrifices for themselves and t0. S. ey 
I > oron the fees obtained b 
Verto live on thee ire o Beat was the intellectual aristo. 
anp ‘ of the day. They 


best brains r 
Pas y high standard of morality and 


Yealth worldly gain. 
power or any i 
ot te to realise the truth py Tead ne 1 ii best of the soldiers as 
ers. Sometimes they turne a PRS ee 


Well. Dronacharya, a teacher by professi 


Soldiers of his ti 
s times. y. 
The Kshatriyas Were primarily concerned, wg the aamin tras 
tion of T s Fom especially defence. AS polial poe yas th 2 
Ost i e coun see the Kshatriyas often asserte i i periority 
a Heise aenieee "To the Kshatriyas, the door of learning was 

Kays © bably, the 

i en. | Probably, 
King Janak was one of the profoundest s¢ 
times. ; Í 
i ic life of the 
i ected with the economic 

country Vaishyas were sponsible for the production of wealth. As 
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India was and has been an agricultural country, the Vaishyas 
tilled the land and reared cattle. They also carried on trade and | 
commerce. Sometimes, they even became kings and warriors. 


The Sudras were the strangest creation of the Indo-Aryans. They 
were denied the study of the Vedic literature and the wearing of 
sacred thread. Mixing with them was not permitted to the three 
upper castes as they were untouchables. This section of -society 
became the most under-developed and their Jot was the hardest. 


Merits of the System 


(1) The very fact that the institution of caste has survived 
about three thousand years, is a clear proof of the services which it 
must have rendered to Hindu society in different periods of history. 
It is the caste system that has been largely responsible for the preserva- 
tion of Hindu religion and culture. The caste brotherhoods, 0? 
account of their policy of exclusiveness, did not mix with the foreign- 
ers. So the Greeks, Huns or Muslims could not conquer Hindu 


culture. On the contrary, most of these foreigners were themselves 
absorbed into the Hindu fold. 


_ (2) The caste system is based on the sound economic principle 
of division of labour which ensures efficiency of production. A person 
from his birth knew what profession he was to follow later on. So 
from the start, he devoted all his energy to the one profession of his 
forefathers. It was because of this reason that in every per iod 0 
Indian history, there was no dearth of highly-skilled workers an 
scholars. Megasthenes, Hieun Tsang, Alberuni, Ibn Batuta, Babut 
and even the early Britishers were impressed by the talents an 
artistic skill of the Indians in every art and craft. 


(3) The caste provided a means of social insurance and prO~ 
moted social service activities. It helped the sick and the needy 
and sometimes advanced money to its poor members. It made the 

` individuals learn the lessons of self-sacrifice and of subordinating the 
individual will to the collective will. Along with the guilds, the 


castes enforced social and economic discipline among their 
members. 


(4) The caste system has also been responsible for preserving 
the purity of blood among the various groups of Hindus even up tO 
this day. Each caste made rigid rules for marriages. Inter-casté 


marriages were fobidden, and in this way India w 1ye 
r ; as able rese 
racial purity to a large extent. 7 Ob 


(5) According to Masani, “ i i d 
: l i, “The concept of organic unity ant 
i a Pere through the whole caste-system. orien when , it 

as sought to deduce divine sanction for the ascendancy of the superio 


orders on the hypothesis that th fout 
different limbs of the Creator e four castes had emanated from 


of Univ ing i no 
of detachment but of union. e a e GeOe 
Every one had, therefore, to perform his duty towards himself and 
society at large. While none was allowed to remain in want each 
was under an obligation, as long as he was able, to contribute bY 
share of labour, according to his capacity and calling, for the benefit 
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n attitude of mind brought all the castes, their 
under one common system. Every 
every one had his legacy of the 


of society. Such a 
beliefs, customs and activities. 


one found a place appointed for him ; 
common tradition, common creed, and common ethical code in 


addition to the special legacy of hereditary skill for the fulfilment 
of the part to which he was called. The system conduced to the 


solidarity of castes as distinct units of the social organization ; it 
prompted effective association not only of the different members of 


each group but also of group and groups. Thus was the ancient 
tradition preserved, social tranquillity safeguarded, civil and economic 


welfare secured, individual happiness and contentment promoted.” 
(The Legacy of India). 


Demerits 
5 (1) But the caste system, and particularly the caste sysem as 
it stands today, has done more harm than good. Sir Henry Maine 
describes the caste system “as the most disastrous and blighting of 
human institutions”. It is anti-national. Caste-prejudices and caste- 
feuds have always dominated our history. At the time of grave foreign 
dangers; only # section of the people, the Kshatriyas, fought against 
the enemy. Other castes, being ignorant of fighting, stayed away in 
their homes. This led to many great disasters. Caste rivalries were 
also responsible for many troubles in the days of the Rajputs and the 
arathas. 
2) A caste system based on the principle of birth is undesir-~ 
able. ne social divisions, according the Gita, should be based 
on “Guna” and “Karma”, i.e., character and function. The present 
grouping of Indian castes is based on birth and so it makes no provi- 
Sion for “ow-born talents” ‘high-born incompetents” to 
Occupy a low position. it is also open to grave and 
genuine criticism. Rn sient 
ding to V.A- Smith, one of its chief detec s is at 
OF ane ieee from free association ain fora h us 
Making it di ians to understand them. e upper castes, 
ene teaune a eee would not mix with foreigners (even 
uently created innumerable amin 
tie A co between the Indians an 
S and often hindered hearty Oe dia a 
nsible for narrow outlook 
te system has been responsi) L A 
and of) stencil peent ete geal as el ie 
aste- o the § 
aes an ee the growth of nationalism. On account of 
the ave aie an average Indian is conservative an stay-at- 
3 
Dene + “ee A a9 
i : te system 1S untouchability”’. 
f curse of the cas i 2 j 
The ae) But the ae, regard the low-caste guden $ ev et uuu 
beings. They w i treate 5 The eaa. Rar ‘touch 
: È 
eT classes. Their FOUCOIS f the upper ee The. 
a utensils, clothes an y Toft 
ren draw water from the oe 
irst. They could not worship 10 the temp 


to rise, and * 
In this way, 
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They were not treated as men but as chattels. The system did not 
give the ordinary human rights to a large section of Indian people. 
No wonder, protests were raised against this evil and the Government 
of India banned untouchability in all its shapes and forms in the new 
Constitution of India. 


(6) Caste is anti-democratic and denies equal rights to all. A 
man cannot join any profession or calling. Nor does every man, high 
or low, enjoy the same privileges. Nor can he marry the woman of 
his own choice. All these are opposed to the spirit of democracy. 


(7) According to Rawlinson, by splitting the people into a 
number of water-tight compartments, the caste-system rendered the 
growth of a national spirit almost impossible and it was one of the 


reasons why India for centuries was at the mercy of foreign 
conquerors. 


(8) According to R. P. Masani, class consciousness is good, 
but when it kills national consciousness, it becomes a serious draw- 
back. “Caste patriotism is valuable as the first step to nationalism, 
but, when it degenerates into sectarianism and checks the growth of 
nationality, it is an unmitigated evil. Caste loyalty is a virtue, but 
when it degenerates into passive disloyalty to the state, it is a positive 
crime. Caste restrictions on actions likely to undermine the foun- 
dations of the social structure are wholesome ; but, when such 
restrictions lead to disabling inequalities and denial of social justice, 


as in the case of the untouchables i ijans: 
area a » now mercifully called Harijans, 


ate lt it and remint the same for our modern 
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he seems to have been an historic 


CHAPTER XII 
JAINISM 


There was a time when it was believed that Jainism was merely 

a branch of Buddhism. However, it was later on found by scholars 
that Jainism was a separate religion by itself. The earlier identity 
between Buddhism and Jainism was due to the fact that both religions 
Put emphasis on the law of Karma and Ahimsa. Likewise, it was 
believed at the beginning that Mahavira was the founder of Jainism 
in the same way as Buddha was the founder of Buddhism. However, 
It is now recognised that Mahavira was the twenty-fourth Tirthan- 
kara or Prophet of Jainism. The sacred books of the Jains tell us 
that the real founder of Jainism was Rishabha who was succeeded 
Y 23 Tirthankaras. According to the orthodox view, Rishabha 
he the father of King Bharata, the first Chakravartin king of 

ia. : 


Parsvanath 


Parsyanath was the twenty-third Tirthankara or Prophet and 


al figure. According to Prof. 


Jacobi, Parsvanath was the real founder of Jainism. According to 
pae Kalpasutra of Bhadrabahu written in the time of Chandragupta 
laurya, Parsvanath was a Kshatriya. He was the son of Asvasena, 


ing of Banaras. He was married to Prabhavati, daughter of King 
x ee rince, he was very much loved by the people. 
d then became an ascetic. 


d the highest knowledge 


“alled Kevalam. 


Mahavira 
M i a last Tirthankara. He is stated to have 
been ene ye Pisin’ of Vaisali. The name of his father was 


rid iya clan called tł 
of the Kshatriya ¢ ed the 
jy, dhartha who was the peace to princess Trishala, sister of 


{ntrikas, si was ace ; 

astaka eas eM 3 of Vaisali. The original name of Mahavira 
S Vardhamana ; 

T E regarding the date of birth of 

There is a lot of controversy it his death took place 


ahavira > o to the traditional date, 
z cone ae een of Vikrama, whose era began 18 years 
iter in 58 B.C. According to this view, the death of Mahavira 
geht to have faven plate in 546 BC GUS E tat 
8S the teinn «  ndragupta in .C. He 
| Is tool place ae Ten tne death of Mahavira. Thus, accord- 
a to Hen s m death of Mahavira should have taken place 
n 8 Be andre A ig and Buddha were contemporaries 
nd Only that dite can be acceptable which is applicable to both. 
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Vardhamana married Yashoda and a daughter was born to 
him. His parents died and with the permission of his elder brother, 
Vardhamana became an ascetic. For twelve long years, he wander- 
ed from place to place doing penance. According to the Acharan- 
gasutra, “He wandered naked and homeless. People struck him and 
mocked at him—unconcerned, he continued in his meditations. In 
Ladha, the inhabitants persecuted him and set dogs on him. They_ 
beat him with sticks and with their feet, and threw fruits, clods of 
earth and potsherds on him. They disturbed him in his meditations 
by all sorts of torments. But like a hero in the fore-front of the 
battle, Mahavira withstood it all. Whether he was wounded or 
not, he never sought medical aid. He took no kind of medicaments, 
he never washed, did not bathe and never cleaned his teeth. In 
winter, he meditated in the shade ; in the heat of the summer he 
seated himself in the scorching sun. Often he drank no water for 
months. Sometimes he took meal only every sixth, eighth, tenth of 
twelfth day, and pursued his meditations without craving”. 

In the 13th year, “he reached Nirvana under a Sal tree near 
an old temple in the field belonging to.a householder named Samag@ 
on the river Rijupalika outside the town called Jrimbhikagrama- 
becoming an Arhata, a Jina, and a Kevalin, an omniscient”. 

Teachings of Mahavira. Mahavira did not believe in the existence 
of God. He did not believe that God created and controlled the 
whole of universe. His view was that God is “only the highest, the 
noblest and the fullest manifestation of all the powers which He 
latent in the soul of man”. It was all waste of time to recite the 
Mantras or perform the sacrifices. The three essentials for good life 
were right faith, right knowledge and right action. These three 
things were called the three jewels or Ratna. Mahavira asked his. 
followers to live a life of virtue and morality. Every kind of 
pain and injury was to be given to the body to realise the truth. 
Death by gradual starvation was recommended. Eyen suicide Was 
advocated, marriages were forbidden and a life of celibacy W° 
prescribed. The followers were asked to discard clothes and 8° 
about naked. 

Mahavira put‘great stress on Ahimsa. 
only men and animals but also plants, wind a 
or injury was felt by stones and plants in the same way as was fe 


by men and animals. Under the Circumstances, it was desirable that 
no injury should be done to animals, birds, plants, etc. 


; pane Dienst goal to be achieved was Kevalin Without “intuiz 
tive knwledge”, one was bound to commit si r ins wet 
committed, rebirth became inevita Sy 


ble. eleased 
from the cycle of rebirths only after sane S PEN 


aoe ning the “Siddha Silla”. 
ccording to Mahavira, everybody shoul ihilat® 
a ah) ys d try to anni 
Karma by practising austerities and shutting out the influx of bad 
kammi ae eee prescribed by Mahavira were fasting 
graduated absentation from food from sel5 t 
DE O E E dh OT a full meal of 32 morsels. 


ing, giving up delici ificat! 
of the flesh, study, humility, Service, ee. EN Cael 


„According to him, 90! 


nd fire had souls. P" ai 
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According to the Jain accounts, a i 

eee in ‘he time of Chandragupta a Voom n 
BE cesta soons failed. The result was that all the accumulated stores 
as in ere Conse Half the Jain community moved to Soh 
Bey r ae eadership of Bhadrabahu and settled in a place 
se as rayana-Belgola. King Chandragupta Maurya also 
a mpanied them. Chandragupta committed suicide by self-star- 
yaon: When the famine ended after 12 years, the emigrants 

ne back to the north. The returning monks condemned those 
monks who had stayed behind and called them as heretics. The 


differences began to increase between the two sections. With a view 
to bring about a compromise, a Jain Council was held at Patali- 
putra but the monks who had come back from the South refused to 
participate in the deliberations. Bhadrabahu had retired to Nepal 
and he allowed Sthulabhadra to teach only ten Parvas out of 
14 Parvas. It is poined out that the Jain Counci! at Pataliputra 
established only a part of the Jain canon called Sidhanta from 
which the canon of the Svetambaras has been derived. The view 
of the returning monks was that the original canon had been 
completely lost. 


Another Jain Council was h 
the presidency of Devariddhi Gani. 
to collect all the sacred texts and give them the shape of books. 
The result of the second Jain Council was that the Jain canon was 

hich it is to be found even today. 


given a definite shape in W. 
out that Jainism, though a rebellious 


It has rightly been pointed 
daughter, was nonetlieless a daughter of Brahmanism. Many lead- 
ing beliefs of the Hindus are still held by the Jains. Much of their 
ership exactly resembles the Hindu worship. Their domestic chap- 
ains, though not their temple officiants, are still Brahmanas. 

Jainism spread in all parts of India but after some time, it began 
to decline, The Jains attribute the first destruction © i 
Be the hostility of the Brahmanas, especia j 
6A it is pointed out that 


Were nothing in comparison with the destructi 
Khilji who conquered 


Jains. He razed 


eld in Vallabhi in Gujarat under 
The object of the Council was 


€mples to the gr 
eir libraries. Many of the t 
ndia have been built out of the material taken 
Shrines. 


Jain Buildings. Like th ns built Bhikhsugrihas 


e Buddhists, the Jai i 
dence of their monks. Their best examples 


Or cave-dwellings for the resi 

Still exist BS ae NBE Cave), at Ellora (Indra Sabha), Lakkumdi 

fee cu e ae at Parsvanatha Hill, at Ranpur 
and at Chittor. In 


a ee Mount Abu, at Girnar, a pitia 
odhpur, the Ghantai and A inath temple, 
South India, there are f beautiful Jam shrines at Sravana Belgola, at 

Udabidri and at Guruvayankeri. There are traces of several Jain 
emples having been converted into mosques and the most important 
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examples are the Adhai Din Ka Jhopra at Ajmer, the Kutab near 
New Delhi, and buildings at Kanauj, Dhar and many other places. 


Jain Literature and Writers. Both the Svetambera and Digam- 
bara sects called their sacred books the Agama-Siddhanta. Both of 
them agree in calling the 12 Angas as the first and most important 
part of their canon. The Siddhanta comprises 45 to 50 books. The 
Parvas contained the original doctrine in 14 texts which Mahavira 
himself taught in Ardha-Magadhi Prakrit to his disciples. 


Two hundred years after the death of Mahavira, a Jain Coun- 
cil met at Pataliputra and decided the canon of sacred literature, but 
that was not accepted by all the Jains. Sthandila at Mathura and 
Nagarjuna at Valabhi made efforts to settle the old canon of the 
Jains. However, this work was successfully done by the Second 
Jain Council held at Valabhi in the 5th Century A.D. The present 
texts in Ardhamagadhi belong to the Svetambara Jains. The canoni- 
cal texts are divided into six groups and those are the 12 Angas, 12 


Upangas, 10 Prakirnas, 6 Chheda Sutras, 4 Mula-Sutras and 4 
miscellaneous texts. 


The Jain monks wrote Nityuktis or commentaries. Siddhasena 
and Samghadasa re-arranged the commentaries and gave them 10 
the form of Bhashyas. To begin with, the commentaries written by 
the Jain scholars were in Prakrit, but later on they began to write 
in Sanskrit. Instead of the Churnis in Prakrit the Jain writers 
wrote the Tikas in Sanskrit. Haribhadra was a Jain scholar who 
lived in the 9th century A.D. He used Sanskrit for the expression 
of his views. Akalanka, Pujyapada and Siddhasena did a lot for 
the development of Jain philosophy. 

mrs the Sie ember Jains, the Digambara Jains also had thei 
own literature in Prakrit and Sanskri 5 a grea 
Digambara scholar. The other Di bara sop adakunda was a g 


The Charitras give the stories of th i ages- 
The Prabhandhas deal with the life of Tat ne aay 


al 4 } : to 
be the masterpiece of Tamil literatures alavar is considered t 
According to Bishop Caldwell, the tone of this book is “more Jaina 
than anything else”. An old Tamil dictionary and an old Tami 
grammar are attributed to Jain writers. The latter also laid the 
foundations of Telugu literature. It is pointed out that classic@ 


Kanarese literature begins with a great i A n 
successio. ets a 
scholars. n of Jaina po 
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Hemchandra was probably the grea 
i 2 2 

Ee pom. pear Ahmedabad in 1088 eR Sane He 
called E ae see ue Geese a monk 
Sie evach k o Cambay w. 
Eeoa At Cambay, he studied logic, E tee 
ae hee eh proves himself to be a past master in every ean 
oa 100 up. He was appointed the spokesman of the Tain 
ae y at Anhilvada Patana to welcome the great Chaluk ja 
VOUA yasimha Siddharaja, on his return from a famous victory ia 
the i is poem won the heart of the king and he was aepainted 
Ril rt Pandit and court annalist in the royal capital. H 

piled two lexicons and wrote his famous Prakrit grammar. He 


also wrot i 
hist ote a number of hand-books, lives of Jain saint 
ory of Gujarat, a work on Yoga Sastra, etc. He died of self 


Starik ais 
arvation in the approved Jain fashion. 
A lot of k has b d ini 
P r work has been done on Jainism by Prof. B 
rof. Jacobi, Dr. Hoernle, Dr. Banarsidas Jain, Mrs. Saner 


Stevenson and Shah. 
Suggested Readings 
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The Heart of Jaini 


CHAPTER XIII 
BUDDHISM 


Condition of Hindu Society before Buddha 


(1) The rise of Buddhism and Jainism was facilitated by the 
condition of Hindu society on the eve of Buddha’s birth. The Hindw 
society had Jost its former glory and many kinds of abuses and 
superstitions had crept into it. The Brahmanas had a monopoly im 
the field of religion and they behaved as unscrupulous human-beings- 
They encouraged superstition and tried to extort as much as they 
could from the people. The Vedic idea of the divine power of speech 
was developed into the philosophical concept of the Mantram as the 
human expression of the etheric vibrations which permeate space and 
which were the first knowable cause of creation itself. The Mantrany 
was a Sanskrit formula composed on certain sequence of sounds and 
rhythms. It was said to control the etheric vibration and produce 
effects, beneficial or otherwise, to the persons or objects concerned- 
It was believed that a Mantram could bring victory or defeat in wars. 
It could assure prosperity of a state or the destruction of its enemies. 
It could be used to win votes in the popular assembly or to silence 
the’arguments of an opponent. Either by itself alone or in conjunc- 
tion with medical prescriptions, the Mantram could stop a cough or 
help the growth of hair. It embodied in itself the dynamic principle 
of the universe. There was no concern of daily life which could not 
be affected one way or the other by the Mantram. 


If the Brahmana priests had lived up to the high ideal of purity 
and altruism, the use of the Mantram would have been either harm- 
less or helped the growth of moral and religious life among the people. 
However, the Brahmanical theory of the Mantram implied that it 
contained in itself a divine principle and the compelling power of the 
deity itself. The Mantram was used even by those Brahmana priests 
who had no great learning and who also did not possess any high 
moral character. The use of the Mantram by unscrupulous an 
ignorant priests encouraged Superstition among the masses and there- 


by acted asa hindrance to civilisation and a source of exaction an 
cruelty. 


(2) The same was the case with sacrifici 
centuries, the performance of sacrificial rit 
a fine art and only Brahmana experts could 
It was pointed out that the efficacy of th 
the Dakshina or the money paid to the officiating priest OF 
priests and their servants. Every attempt was made by the Brahmana 
priests to multiply the number of sacrifices which were required tO 
be performed by every householder. Some sacrifices were small an 
others were great but the Brahmana priests enriched themselves OP 


es. In the course of many 
es was transformed into 
perform them properly: 
e sacrifice depended upo” 
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both the occasi 
Occasion of the. Baie one of the state was spent on the 
sacrifices. TH nation of the king and the performance of horse 
GA z Thousands of Brahmanas were feasted. They all had to 
BATA A shina on a liberal scale. A very large number of animals 
aA ed on those occasions. The whole of the attention of the 
oF the s concentrated on the performance of sacrifices. The work 
ie Seas was bound to suffer but the Brahmana priests were able 
his at their superiority and also put some money in their pockets 
Deo e not liked by the people. As regards the sacrifices to be 
anne me by the householder, the latter had himself to preside over 
aeri Aces those sacrifices. Sacrifices were made to get sons. Birth 
ide es had to be repeated every month. Sacrifices had also to be 
ma on the occasion of the performance of many Samskaras. The 
EAIN sae slaughter of animals, the intoxication of Brahmanas 
holde e Soma juice and the demand of Dakshina from the house- 
the Ba and _the state, must have created a lot of bitterness against 
ar tahmanical priests. The people must have got fed up with the 
state of affairs in which the Brahmanas figured as exploiters and 


they themselves as their victims. 
pri (3) Another superstition was encouraged by the Brahmana 
iests among the people and that related to the practice of Tapas or 


Self-torture by which it was believed that both gods and men acquired 
r the forces of nature. Sitting 


penal insight and command ove 3 
seen five fires or upon ant-head in the forest and standing upon 
atro leg and holding an arm above the head until its muscles were 
ais phied were considered to be the means for establishing mastery 
Rie the physical senses and ultimately over the universe. Even 
a S Were bound to submit to the will of such people. Starvation was 

Pected to bring about similar results. 


which (4) The Hindu religion presente 
y. ich was beyond the comprehension oft 
Sg of the Vedas were too eiiie 
ciate. Ev e Brahmanas found 1 t 

ae deep aie) of the Upanishads was too difficult for the 
Mmon man, Even the philosophy ofthe Sastras and Sutras was 
a having any effect on the people. In other words, if the masses 
n, they could not be expected to have 

he Vedic religion, with the lofty ideas and. 
ation of the world was merely a 
craving of the people. It was 
hich, though less 


f a religion W 
he people and could be made 


d a confusing mass of things 
he man in the street. The 
for them to understand and 
t difficult to interpret them. 


Reese the same. 
Tattle ~ God, soul, salvati 
felt Fae ich did not satisfy 
een wt there was an urgent necessity © 
b i and profound, was undertsood by t 
hem a part and parcel of their lives. 
ahmana 


They (5), The lives of the Br priests weg 

th Y lived the most worldly a2 { corrupt HVe> eE 

co vere becoming the very embodiment of vee 
Orollary of the enormous wealth possessed by then 

from evils of the caste 

e Sudras to a life of 

periority of the 


e not above reproach: 
Asa matter of fact, 
That was merely 


sve, (©) The Hindu society was suffering 
item Which Ene the low classes Or th h 
Bradation and humiliation. The lattci hated the Si 
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twice-born and were willing to avail of any opportunity to overthrow 
the predominance of those whom they hated and detested. 


(7) The Kshatriyas and Vaishyas also detested the supremacy 
of the Brahmanas. In spite of their superior physical force and 
wealth, they had to put up with the arrogance of the Brahmanas who 
did practically nothing for the good of society. It was in this atmos- 
phere that Buddhism and Jainism made their appearance. 


Life of Buddha. Siddhartha or Buddha was the founder 
of Buddhism. He is also called “The Enlightened One”, 
“Tathagata? (one who has attained the truth) and the Saga of the 
Sakyas. We do not possess any authentic account of the life of 
Gautama Buddha but we have to rely upon comparatively later works 
which appear to have preserved older traditions handed down in 
some form of ballad poetry. Suddhodana was the name of his 
father and Mahamaya the name of his mother. According to the 
‘Sinhalese tradition, the death of Buddha took place in 543 B.C. and 
as he died at the age of 80, he must have been born in 623 B.C. 
This date is stated to be confirmed by the information found in the 
Hathigumpha inscription of King Kharavela of Kalinga. However, 
this date conflicts with the ascertained date of Asoka whose consecra- 
tion took place 218 years after the Nirvana of Buddha. It is known 


that the consecration of Asoka took place in about 269 B.C. but if 
we accept 543 B.C. as th 


Y he date of the Nirvana of Buddha, the date of 
consecration of Asoka 


comes to about 325 B.C. Hence the date 
623 B.C. for the birth of Buddha is rejected. ee 


Moreover, it is stated that a dot was ut in ri ch year 
after the Nirvana of Buddha and the praction was ein if Canton 
up to the year 489 A.D. The total number of dots in that year was 
975. If we deduct 489 from 975, we get 486 or 487 B.C. as the date 
of the death of Buddha. If we deduct 218 from 487 we arrive at 26 
B.C. which according to t 


he evidence of the Greek writers, was the 
date of the consecration of Asoka, i 


By another calculation, we come t 
death of Buddha. Chandragupta M: 
throne some time after the death of Ale 
treaty of Paryion in 323 B.C. W 
accession o andra ing to 
the Puranas, Chandragupta reigned for 24 years and his STARR 
for 25 years. If we deduct the period of their 


o 487 B.C. as the date of the 


s means 269 B.C. 


oka was consecrated 2 
Nirvana. If we deduct 218 from 487 


269 B.C. 


Under the circumstances, 487 B.C. is taken t r of 
death of Buddha and 567 B.C. as the date of his birth. Here: 

The child called Siddhartha was brought up in great luxury 
and was married at the age of sixteen. 


His wife has been called b 
various names, e.g., Yasodhara, Gopa, Bimba etc. At the age of 2? 


This also tallies 
ed 218 years after the 
» We arrive at the figure © 
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Ra: was born to him and he was given the name of Rahula. 
hartha felt that “a bond was born to him”. 
ieee Buddhists refer to what are called “Four Great Signs” 
Peed profoundly affected the life of the young Siddhartha. lt is 
EOT hat one evening his charioteer, Chhanna, drove the prince in 
his ity and he came across an old man who had been given up by 
pa oele. He saw another man suffering from the agony of disease 
Th hhanna told him that that was the fate of every human being. 
S en he sawa dead man surrounded by weeping relatives. The 
urth sign was that of a mendicant who had given up the world and 


Was moving about in search of truth. 

A These experiences had already affected the mind of Siddhartha 

ihe when a son was born to him, he decided immediately to renounce 
e world. He left his wife and child sleeping and went away 


accompanied by Chhanna, the charioteer. 

_ Prince Siddhartha sat under the feet of Alara and Udraka at 
Rajgriha and learnt from them the art of concentration of mind 
and “neither consciousness nor non-consciousness.” From there, he 
Went to Uruvela and practised so great penances that he was 
reduced to a mere skeleton. In spite of his sufferings, he did not get 
enlightenment. After that, he tried to get enlightenment by keeping 

imself away from sensual desires and evil ideas. He also started 
taking food. One day, he sat under a Pipal tree and took the 


following vow: “I will not leave this place till I attain that peace 
Il these years.” Many diffi- 


of mind which I have been trying for a 

culties came in his way.. He was both threatened and tempted but 
he refused to leave the Pipal tree. Ultimately it was under the 
same Pipal tree that Siddhartha got enlightenment and he came to 
be known as the Buddha or “The Enlightened One.” This happened 


When Buddha was 35. 
i i ided to dedicate 
After haying got enlightenment, Buddha deci c 

the rest of his ao the good of the people. This he did for 45 
Years. During all these years, Buddha was always on the move with 
his followers and admirers. The first sermon was given by him at 
Sarnath near Banaras. This was called the “Dharma Chakra 
ravartana” or “turning of the wheel of Law. Buddha travelled 
in various parts of the country. He visited his native-land also and 

is son Rahul became a monk. He died at the age of 80. 
Buddha taught for 45 years through 
His method of teaching was 


a Teachings of Budania oe 
o i ables. 
nyersation, lectures an par: ae eiei E 
200 devotees. He took 


Unique, He walked from town to 
ae eae ear Tete ad was pone to he fed py local 
Amae, Ordinary, be soppi 2% ge ierant” Tis ale 
mp in some garden Or woo erecta 
e Truths” which em- 


Noon was given to meditation and evening to in 
«Four Nobl 
hich could be removed 


His favourite Sutra was the obli 
Phasized the fact that life was full of pain W 
Only by the removal of ail desires. 


many as 1, 
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Q) The first truth is the existence of sorrow. “All here is 
‘transient, sorrowful and full of pain.” 


Buddha 


(2) The second truth 


is the cause of sorrow. Desire is the 
cause of all evils and hence it 


must be removed. Says Buddha: 
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“Senses and things perceived mingle and light 
Passions’ quick spark of fire: 

So flameth Trishna, lust and thirst of things; 
Eager ye cleave to shadows, dote on dreams; 
A false self in the midst ye plant, and make 
A world around which seems.” 


(3) The third truth is sorrow ceasing. Sorrow can b 
only by the elimination of desires. When sorrow ends sae 
perfect bliss. Life and death end. “The dew-drop slips into the 
:shining sea.” 

(4) The fourth truth is that there must be a way to attai i 
cand end desires. That was through the noble eight-fold ani a piiss 


The same four noble truths were explained by Buddha in the 
following words: 

1. “Now this, O monks, is the noble truth of pain : birth is 
painful, sickness is painful, old age is painful, sorrow, lamentation, 
«dejection and despair are painful.” 


2. “Now this, O monks, is the noble truth of the cause of 
‘pain : that craving, which leads to rebirth, combined with pleasure 
‘and lust, finding pleasure here and there, namely, the craving for 
passion, the craving for existence, the craving for non-existence.” 


3. “Now this, O monks, is the noble truth of the cessation of 
pain : the cessation, without a remainder, of that craving ; abandon- 


‘ment, forsaking, release, non-attachment.” 


4. “Now this, O monks, is the noble truth of the way that 
leads to the cessation of pain: this is the noble eightfold way: 
namely, right views, right intention, right speech, right action, right 
living, right effort, right mindfulness, right concentration. 


Buddha was certain that nobody was able to answer the above 
«question. Whenever he was told that some Brahmans claim to 
know the truth about those facts, his reply was in these words : 
“There are, brethren, some recluses and Brahmans who wriggle like 
“eels ; and when a question is put to them on this or that they resort 
to equivocation, to eel-wriggling. He condemned the Brahmans 
for taking false pride in their knowledge. 

id not bother about the caste system. He was read 
to Secs caved into the Buddhist Sangha. He gave the follow. 
«Go into all lands and preach this 


ing i ions to his disciples : ) 
baa eee t the poor and the lowly, the rich and the 


‘gospel. Tell them tha Me y A 
high, are all one, and that all castes unite in this religion as do the 


rivers in the sea.” 
In Buddha’s philosophy, there was no place for heaven 
‘purgatory or hell. He repudiated animism in every form. Matter 
Il substances motion. Life is change, a neutral stream 


has force and a l = 1 
-of becoming an extinction. The soulis myth. The mind is a ghost. 
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ll that exists is the sensations and perceptions themselves following 
AN into memories and ideas. 


Buddha did not explain clearly his conception of Nirvana. The 
Buddhist scriptures used the terms as Signifying a state of happiness 
attainable in this life through the complete elimination of selfish 
desires, the liberation of the individual from rebirth, the annihilation 
of the individual consciousness, the union of the individual with God 
and a heaven of happiness after death. In the teachings: of Buddha, 
it seems to mean the extinction of all individual desires and escape 
from rebirth. The cause and source of Nirvana is the extinction of 
selfish desires. Nirvana is the painless peace that rewards thé moral 
annihilation of the self. To quote Buddha, “Now, this is the noble 
truth as to the passing of pain. Verily, it is the Passing away so that 
no passion remains. The giving up, the getting rid of, the emancipa- 
tion from, the harbouring no longer of, this craving thirst.” 
Estimate of Buddha. 


According to Will Durant, Buddha was a 
“man of strong will, authoritative and proud, but of gentle manner 
and speech, and of infinite benevolence.” He claimed ‘enlightenment , 
but not inspiration; he never pretended that a god was speaking 
through him. In controy 


ersy, he was more patient and considerate 
than any other of the great teachers of mankind.” 


cordi “In the days when his reputation 
stood at its highest point, and his name was named throughout India 
among the foremost names, one might day by day see that man, 
lves, walking about, begging alms, 
nd alleys, from house to house and 
he > with downcast look, stand silently 
waiting until a morsel of food was thrown into his bowl.” That 
shows the great humility of Buddha. Buddha detested divination. 
To quote him, i i 


S praise by his pupils. He was unmoved by 
Slander. To quote him, “Who doeth not, when reviled, revile again, 
a two-fold victory Wins.” Again, “Abuse that is not answere 
T like the food rejected by the guest which reverts to the 
ost. 


Buddha was a great debater a 
Opponents on the defence, 


> ce. It was difficult to defeat him. To quote 
Buddha himself, “That in disputation with any one whatsoever, 
could be thrown into confusion or 


possibility of such a thing; and b 
on that account it is that I 


Progress of Buddhism. A 
the first Buddhist Council was 


embarrassment—there is 20 
~cause I know of no such possibility» 
n quiet and confident.” 


few weeks after the death of Buddh? 
held at Rajagriha in about 487 B-C- 
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The discourses of Buddha were collected, classified and adopted as 
authoritative canonical texts by an assembly of 500 monks represent-- 
ing the various Sanghas. The teachings of Buddha were divided into- 
two parts called the Vinaya Pitaka and Dhamma Pitaka. The 
President of the Buddhist Council was Mahakassapa. Upali and: 
Ananda were authorities for the Vinaya Pitaka and Dhamma 
Pitaka. ; 

The second Buadhist Council was held 100 years after the 
death of Buddha in about 387 B.C. The monks of Vaisali had adopt- 
ed certain practices which were contrary to the rules of Vinaya. 
Pitaka. This matter was brought before the Buddhist Council but 
the Vaisalı monks refused to change their views and consequently a 
great schism took place in the Buddhist Church. The orthodox came- 
to be known as Mahasamghikas. 


The third Buddhist Council was held at Pataliputra in the: 
reign of Asoka. According to the Ceylonese chronicles, the Council 
was held 236 years after the death of Buddha and was presided over 
by Moggaliputta Tissa. The Council made a new classification of 
the Buddhist canonical texts by the addition of a third Pitaka called. 
the Abhidhamma Pitaka which contained the philosophical interpre- 
tations of the doctrines of the two already existing Pitakas. The 
canonical literature was definitely and authoritatively settled so as. 
to eliminate all disruptive tendencies, making all schisms within the- 
church punishable. ‘ e, 

The fourth and last Buddhist Council was held in Kashmir or at 
Jullundur under the leadership of Vasumitra and Asvaghosha during 
the reign of Kanishka. This Council settled certain controversial 
questions arising out of some differences of opinion between the 

chers of Kashmir and Gandhara. Three large com- 


Sarvastivada tea 1 
mentaries on the Pitakas known as Vibhashas were also prepared. 


Le ime of Kanishka, a new school of Bud- 
sien ee ahaa came into existence. This has to be- 
distinguished from the old form of Buddhism which is called bie oe 
name of Hinayanism. Although the name Menara ae he 
the first time in the reign of Kanishka, its goren Cee ne eee there. 
teachings of the Buddha himself. According to Bu ante ued DE ee 
Were three ways or vehicles for atti tion as soon. as possible 
i heir O 5 
Aa aaa ech “They could realise that goal by ume attam 
ment of Arhatship. The vehicle was called ee ort ; E 
of the Arhats. To the second a EEN pete a aesited. io. 
wanted to attain their own salvation They could reach their goal by 


i r others. 
S E E the third category belonged those persons- 


i i Nirvana in order to help others- 
Who ga their own salvation Or 
and dedicated their lives for that purpose. any belonged r ie 
Buddhayana or the vehicle of Buddha. The followers o. y 


ism were stated to belong to the third category. , a 
i n m i 
a i differed from Hinayanism i ; A 
Mahayaniste A a belief in the Boddhisattvas or beings “who 
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here was no such thing in Hinayanism which was of a 
neo e nature. Whereas Hinayanism regarded the salvation of 
Ree ad Auil as the goal, Mahayanism had as its objective the salva- 

tion of all beings. While Hinayanism prescribed self-culture and 
good deeds as the only way to salvation, Mahayanism began to put 
more reliance on faith in the devotion to the various Buddhas and 
Boddhisattvas. While Hinayanism used Pali literature, Sanskrit was 


conceptions, the ultimate goal of religious life, the true nature of 
Buddha etc. Nagarjuna, a contemporary of Kanishka, was the great 
-exponent of Mahayanism. It was this Mahayanism which spread in 


Central Asia and other parts of the world. Hinayanism was restrict- 
-ed only to India. 


Causes of Spread of Buddhism. The religion of the Buddha started 
in one corner of India and spread not only in India, but also made 
its way to Ceylon, Burma, Tibet, Java Sumatra, Borneo, Champa, 
‘China, Japan, Siam and Central Asia. This phenomenal growth of 


(1) The first important cause was the simplicity of the teach- 
ings of Buddha. Buddha’s Philosophy of life 


(2) Not only the Philosophy of Buddha Was simple, the lang- 
uage employed by him was also simple and famili 


They cared only for his conduct in life, Such a 
‘have been welcomed by the Sudras and the Vaishy. 
-of the supremacy and Pride of the Brahmans, 

(4) The practice of Hinduism had been made 
‘by the Brahmans. A lot of money was required to be 
ever-increasing number of Titual 
life of aman. The teachings of Buddha did not involy 
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(5) The personality of Buddha was also res, i 
spread of Buddhism. During his life-time, TAREE a 
widely and leaving aside the rainy season, he was all the time on the 
move. During his tours, he spread his teachings among the people. He 
Possessed a magnetic personality and consequently was able to convert 
a large number of people. Reference many be made in this connection 
to Bimbisar and Ajatsatru of Magadha. According to Dr. Kenneth 
Saunders, “When absolute sincerity and universal kindliness are 
blended in one character, men cannot but reverence and adore. It 
is this which is the main cause of the success of Buddhism and the 


ethics—this laid a spell upon men’s minds and hearts, and the compas- 
sion which sent him out as an evangelist during a long and arduous 


(6) The Buddhist Sangha was also responsible for the spread of 
Buddhism. Both the monks and the nuns co-ordinated their efforts i 
for the spread of Buddhism. They had only one object in life and 
that was the spread of their faith. They worked from morning till 
night preaching the gospel of Buddha which alone was the object of 
their life. They had no family troubles. They had no worry about 
finances. They could beg when they felt hungry and devote the rest 
of their time to their faith, Buddha gave the monks and nuns the 
following advice : “Go ye Bhikshus and wander for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, out of the compassion for the 
world. Let not two of you go to the same way”. Every individual 
monk was entrusted with a particular area and he worked in that 
area with a missionary zeal to convert the people. In the early stages, 
the Buddhist monks led a holy life and no wonder people were inspir- 
ed to follow their example. They had education in their hands. The 
Buddhist monasteries or Viharas became great centres of education 
and seekers of learning flocked there and received instruction at the 
feet of Bhikshus. One such centre was Nalanda where Hiuen Tsang, 
the Chinese traveller, studied for many years. 

under Asoka, Kanishka and Harsha also 
CUS et It appears that the only object of 


helped the cause of Buddhism. 1 
Askas life was to spread the Law of Piety or Dhamma among not 


i jects but also in countries outside India. He harnes- 
T of the state to popularise Buddhism. The whole 
machinery of the state was employed for that purpose. He went on 
tours to explain the Dhamma to the people. He also directed the 
Yuktas, Pradeshikas and Dhamma-Mahamatras to go On tours and 
spread the Law of Piety among the people. The principles of his 
Dhamma were engraved on pillars and rocks. Missionaries were 
sent to foreign countries. In short, all that was humanly Possible 
was done to spread Buddhism. Kanishka and Harsha also did a 


lot to propagate Buddhism within their territories. 
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(8) At the outset, Buddhism had no serious rivals. The two 
t missionary religions, Christianity and Islam, were still to come. 
The absence of rivals facilitated the task of Buddhism. 


(9) Another cause of the success of Buddhism was its adapta- 
bility. The Buddha had himself empowered the Buddhist Councils. 
to take important decisions so far as the „minor precepts were con- 
cerned. Later on, changes were made in Buddhism to suit the new 
times and new countries. This is amply proved by the growth of 
Mahayanism. Thus, a Buddhist could believe in the Buddha alone 


or in Boddhisattvas. He could be an idolater or meat-eater and still 
continue to be a Buddhist. 


Causes of Decline and Fall of Buddhism. Many causes were res- 
ponsible for the gradual decline and fall of Buddhism in the land of 
her birth although it continued to flourish in countries beyond India 
for centuries. Even today, it has a large number of followers all 


over the world. However, it has practically disappeared from 
India. 


(1) One important cause of the decline of Buddhism was the 
With the passage of time, the 
ues and corruption, Instead of the 
as places of congregations of the Buddhist 
spread of their faith, they were used for 


began to condemn each other openly. 
to be the ruin of Buddhism. 
Buddhist Councils, efforts were 
efforts failed ultimately, 


(2) The revival of Brahmanical Hindusim also gave a setback 
to the cause of Buddhism. The Gupta rulers were great patrons of 


Brahmanical religion and consequently did a lot for that religion. The 
loss of the royal patronage must have weakened Buddhism in India. 
Moreover, it was felt that the Buddhist principle of Ahimsa was 
responsible for the misfortunes of the country. Buddhism was not a 


Virile religion and consequently could not serve the needs of the people 
and the country in those Tough times. No wonder, many people gave 
up their faith in Buddhism, 


(3) The new Brahmanism incorporated the best points im 
Buddhism and was thereby able to appeal to the people. The new 
Brahmanism “was not a sectarian reaction, but the consequences of a 
process of assimilation and adoption”. The ecowihtefatahavaniens 
also brought Buddhism nearer Hinduism and thereby facilitated the 
task of its absorption into Hinduism. Mahayanism used the Sanskrit 
language for its scriptures. It not only made the Buddha a god but 
also started his worship. 
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(4) From the eighth century to twelfth cen 
$ tur 
oan India was governed by the Rajput princes Bie eel plete 
ghting and bloodshed. The Buddhist principle of Ahimsa did Fet 
appeal ite them. abe Were prepated to help Hinduism which ae 
ial religion. o wonder, Buddhism i ei 
from the whole or Northern India. South ree Ea A 
rahmanical faith and consequently B i i 
‘foothold there also. 5 ene nie did ngt eiaa E 
(5) The Muslim conquest of India 
5) ; } gave a death- 
Buddhism in this country. The Muslims were great TA i 
hated those who worshipped images. The Buddhists had no mili a 
traditions of martial spirit to resist the attacks of the Muslims Unde 
the circumstances, many of the Buddhists were slaughtered. So A 
of them embraced Islam and the others ran away to hill sls 


the north. 
(6) The Buddhist Viharas were full of gol 
> Bi ! gold and w 
no wonder their riches excited the greed of the Muslim eee ae 
Viharas became the targets of the Muslims whose main object was 


to get money. 
(7) Another cause of the weakness of Buddhism was the dec- 
line of intellectual activity and the development of the Tantric or 
magic form of Buddhism which was Saivism in disguise. The master 
or teacher (Guru) who gave the initiation and showed the way to a 
rapid acquisition of Buddhahood or of worldly advantages is no longer 
a monk but a Siddha, a magician, a Vajracharya who was often a man 


of very low character. 

However, it is to be observed that very serious efforts are being 
made to revive Buddhism in India. A lot of work is being done in 
this connection by the Mahabodhi Society of India which was found- 
ed by the late Devamitta Dharmapala of Ceylon. The Vihara of 


Sarnath has been restored. Along with it, rest houses have been 
monks and pilgrims. The Sanchi Vihara 


constructed for Buddhist 

has also been restored. New Viharas have been built at Saravasti, 

Kusinara, Calcutta and New Delhi. A Buddhist rest-house has been 
Temple. The Maha- 


constructed at Bodh Gaya near the Mahabodhi 
bodhi Society of India has set up a large number of branches in 


all parts of the country. 


Legacy of Buddhism. It i 
the land of its birth but it does not 


legacy behind. 

(1) Buddhism gave us a popular religion without any compli- 
cated unintelligible ritual as could be performed only by a priestly 
class. Buddhism tried to appeal to the masses and succeeded in 
doing so on account of its simplicity, emotional elements, easy ethical 
code, the use of the vernacular language in its scriptures, the method 

A and worship in congregation. It 


of teaching by means of parables and wo 
introduced a personal element into religion in the form of a known- 


human Saviour in place of impersonal forces of nature as in the case 
of the Vedic people and the abstract philosophy of the Upanishads, 


s true that Buddhism disappeared from 
mean that it did not Jeave any 
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(2) Most probably image worship was introduced into India 
by the Buddhists. It is true that to begin with, merely symbols of 
Buddha were used, but later on, a large number of images of the 
Buddha and the Bodhisattvas were manufactured. The Gandhara 
country was full of such images and even now a large number of them 
have been found. Buildings had to be constructed for those images 
and thus a large number of Viharas came into existence. This image 


worship was borrowed by the Hindus from the Buddhists and it replac- 
ed the old form of worship of the Aryans. 


(3) Another contribution of the Buddhists was the monastic 
system. It is true that even before Buddhism, many Hindus went to 
the jungles but monastic system as such did not exist before Buddhism. 
In the Buddhist Order, a separate fraternity of monks was created 
and they obeyed a common head and lived together under a common 
code of discipline. It was this monastic system which was partly 
responsible for the rapid spread of Buddhism in every part of the 


world. The propagation of the faith did not cost much as the monks 
did not get any wages. 


(4) Buddhism created a vast and varied literature in the spokem 
language which was meant for the common people and not reserve 
like a sacred language for a learned priesthood. 


(5) The most charming contribution of Buddhism to India 
was in the field of sculptures and architecture. A large number O 
sculptures of Buddha and Bodhisattvas have come down to us an 
are to be found in the various museums located in different parts © 
India. The number of these sculptures increased in the later Hindu 
period. Likewise. the Buddhists set the example of dedicating cave- 


temples and this practice was followed by the Hindus and Jains later 
on. 


(6) Buddhism established an intimate contact between Indi@ 
and foreign countries. It was the greatest gift of India to the outside 
world. It was an universal movement, a force which the whole 
of the ancient East was free to accept irrespective of caste an 
country. The Indian monks and scholars carried the gospel of the 
Buddha to foreign countries from the third century before Cir st 
onwards and consequently converts of those countries looked up t° 
India as a holy land, the cradle of their faith, a pilgrimage to which 
was the crowning act of the life of a pious house-holder. India’s 
isolation was broken by Buddhism. Buddhist teachers went out © 
India to preach their faith and foreign Buddhist pilgrims and 
students came to India in search of knowledge. Their example was 
followed by the Hindus who also went outside to spread their culture 
and civilisation. _We have records of Hindu missionaries an 
colonists settling in various parts of the Far East. There was # 
fusion of the foreign tribes who came to India with the Indian 
people. The foreigners who came to India and settled here lost 
their names and creeds and took over the Hindu names and Hindu 
faith. Thus, Buddhism contributed very largely to the synthes!S 
which produced the modern Hindu society. The new-comers wh 4 
came to India retained their un-Hindu names and customs for some 
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time. Buddhism did not insist on uni i 

niformity on thes i 
was prepared to tolerate them. However, after a few penetations 
when the Hindu revival began, the descendants of these forei ae 
were hammered and coaxed into uniformity with the Hindus noua 


_ them, in name, manner and social practices. The result wasa 
a 


homogeneous population and culture in India i 

that the earlier rulers of the Kushan Empire Te hee 
Turki names like Kadphises I, Kadphises II, Kanishka and Huvishk: d 
However, after that, we have the Hindu name of vad A 
Likewise, the Sakas in the beginning maintained their conne bon 
with their far-off homeland. However, after afew generation à TE 
Sakas were completely naturalised in India and absorbed Pate TE 
Hindu fold. The same can be said about the Hunas who EAER 
Jndia during the Gupta period. Likewise, the Gurjaras eeriled 
down in India and adopted Hindu customs and religion. 5 


(7) We find in India a lot of respect for animal li 

creed of Ahimsa is very popular in ‘his country. E 
Ahimsa Parmo Dharmah is a familiar one. However, all this can be 
attributed partly to the influence of Buddhism on Indian thought. 
Respect for animal life has been taken to extremes in some cases. 


(8) It is pointed out that the institutions of the Ramdvara and 
the Matha (organized brotherhoods of Sadhus) were introduced into- 
the Hindu society as a result of its contact with Buddhism. 


(9) The Buddhist Viharas were used for educational pur- 


poses. 

As Buddhism was intended for the masses, it was in these 
monasteries that the beginnings of vernacular or Prakrit literature 
were made which later on developed into an extensive body of 
literature. Thus, Buddhism helped the growth of a vast literature 
in the popular language of the people. The political history. of 
India after Buddha shows signs of Buddhist influence. Buddhism 
changed the course of Indian history by striking a sense of horror 
of bloodshed and fear into the hearts of kings and princes. It was. 
Buddhism that made Asoka a pacifist. That gave a serious setback 
to the imperial policy of the monarchs of Magadha. It hindered the 
territorial expansion of Magadha and even jeopardised the very 
existence of the Empire. As the army was not employed for a long 
time, it lost its morale and consequently failed to make a stand 
when the Bactrian-Greeks invaded the country. The policy of 
the state under Asoka became more humane and philanthropic and 
the code of punishment was So revised as to be sympathetic and bene- 
volent. Asoka provided free hospitals for men and beasts alike. 
It seems that the institution of Pinjrapoles and Gowshalas had its 

als for animals. 


origin in Asoka’s hospit 
iddhism made a direct appeal to the primary emotions 

of eE Its simplicity endeared it to the commonfolk who 
came to look upon it as the religion of the country. It is contended 
lution of an Indian nation and paved 


that Buddhi helped the evo ) à 
the o ee union of India. According to Havell, “In 
barriers of Aryavarta and clearing the 


breaking down the racial 
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ae FÈ s it 
spiri osphere of superstition and priestly obscurantism, 1 
EA EnA clear ties of sympathy the whole political orga- 
nisation of the Aryan pale and thus helped to lay the foundation of 


the great empire of the Mauryan dynasty”. 


(1) The Hindus originally were meat-eaters, but as a result of 
‘Buddhist influence, they became vegetarians. 


‘Buddhism and Jainism 


(1) There is a lot of similarity between the teachings of 
the Buddha and Mahavira. Both of them belonged to princely 
families and not to priestly families. Both denied the authority of 
the Vedas and the necessity of performing sacrifices and rituals. Both 
taught in the language of the common people, i.e., Prakrit and 
not in Sanskrit which was the language of the priests. Both of 
them admitted disciples from all the castes and from both sexes- 
Both of them were opposed to animal sacrifices. Both made the 
doctrine of Karma or the cumulative effect of one’s actions in formet 
lives as the central point of their teachings. The soul was born again 
and again on account of its Karma. Ifby right living and thinking 
we can get rid of this Karma, the individual attains Nirvana. 10 
order to attain Nirvana, people were to practise purity of thought, 
word and deed. They were not to take life or steal or commit 
adultery. They were to avoid lies and covetousness and fault-finding- 
They were to avoid sensual desires. Both Buddhism and Jainism 
put stress on right conduct and right knowledge and not on religious» 
ceremonial and ritual as the way to obtain salvation. Both appealed 
chiefly to the mercantile classes who were not restricted, like the 
Brahmans, by caste rules. Both looked upon the world as an evil 


and favoured the formation of monastic communities who retired tO. 
caves on the mountains. The 


: I y converted those caves into places O° 
dwelling, preaching and worship. 


._ ,@) Both of them emphasized the necessity of living a hard 
life in order to attain Nirvana. 


; : However, they differed as to the 
measure of hard life required for the realisation of their object. 


is true that Buddha himself practised austerities to such 2” 
extent that his body was reduced to a mere skeleton but he did n°t 
preach to his followers too much of penance. He preached modera- 
tion in this respect and forbade the undue affliction of the body- 
However, the followers of Mahavira went to extremes. Mahavira 
himself tortured his own body. He would throw himself into 
ditch and keep lying there for days together without food and water 


He did not care for the roughness of weather. Neither the shower 
of rain nor the heat of the blazing sun troubled him in the least. 4° 
a matter of fact, when a new disciple joined the Jain church as 


monk, he was required to give a proof of his forbearance by pulling 
out every hair of his head. 


- Jainis Ile < in the 
physical torture of the body. Aaeeei “Buddiien 


(3) Both Buddhism and Jainism differed regarding the emphas! 
to be put on the sanctity of life. It is true that both of the? 
advocated the sanctity of life but in this respect Jainism went ahe? t 
of Buddhism. The respect of the Jains for sanctity of life was SO gre? 
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that they could not tolerate the destruction of life even i 

men rand germs. eS Jains were enjoined not to Tens 
meals after sunset. hey were also aske x i 

before their mouths. 4 OTe a mie ELECE 

(4) Buddhism and Jainism differed as regards thei i 

with Hinduism. While Buddhism got itself e A 
Hinduism and prescribed a new system of life for its followers,- 
the Jains maintained their contact with Hinduism. While only 
the Buddhist priests administered the needs of the Buddhists itis 
Jains employed the machinery of the Brahman Purohits. The TERG 
maintained even the caste-system in their ranks. Out of Buddhism 
and Jainism, the former was more aggressive than the other 
While the Jains did everything mildly, the Buddhists had the 
fanaticism of rebels and converts. Buddhist kings, by their zeal 
forcibly tried to convert the followers of other religions. It was 
partly on account of this extremism that Buddhism was destroyed 


in India. 

(5) Both the Buddha and Mahavira began to be looked upon 
in the course of time as something more than mere religious teachers, 
and were revered as divine beings. Both Buddha and Mahavira 
founded religious sects rather than new religions. However, while 
Jainism was confined merely to India, Buddhism had an universal 
appeal and spread in various parts of Asia. 

(6) Both Buddhism and Jainism arose in the territory which was 
only slightly Aryanised and still less Brahmanized. 


(7) Both Brahmanism and Jainism had in common a belief 
which was to direct religious life on two paths hitherto unforeseeable 
and to stamp Indian philosophy with a meaning which was to 
distinguish it from every other philosophy. That was the belief in 


transmigration. 


(8) In both 
the understanding w 
At the same time, the Sop. 
Jainism. 
Debt of Buddhism to Hinduism 

1) It is rightly pointed out that Buddhism was merely a 
gate Le Hadu According to Prof. Max Muller, “To my 
mind, having approached Brahmanism after a study of the ancient 
religion of India, the religion of the Veda, Buddhism has always 
seemed to be, not a new religion, but a natural development of the 
Indian mind in its various manifestations, religious, philosophical, 
social and political”. According to Rhys Davids, “The fact we 
should never forget is that Gautama was born and brought up and 
lived and died a Hindu. On the whole, he was regarded by the 
Hindus of that time as a Hindu. Without the intellectual work of 
his predecessors, his own work; however original, would have been 
impossible. He was the greatest and wisest and best of the Hindus 
and, throughout his career, a characteristic Indian”. According to 
Hopkins, “The founder of Buddhism did not strike out a new syste m 


Jainism and Buddhism, ascetic preparation for 
hich brings salvation, was copied from the Yoga. 
hists facilitated the rise of Buddhism and 
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: ocrat ; he did not originate a plot to 
emon n aaen ee ; he did not invent the order of 
NORA AE to Barth, Buddhism was “a Hindu phenomenon, 
aes ji Fe CE: so to speak, of the age and social circle that 
: Pee ae birth”. Again, “When-we attempt to reconstruct its 
vne doctrine and early history, we come upon something so 
He to what we meet in the most ancient Upanishads and the 
legends of Brahmanism that it is not always easy to determine me 
features belong peculiarly to it’. According to Oldenberg, OF 
hundreds of years before Buddha’s time movements Were in progress 
in Indian thought which prepared the way for Buddhism”. 


(2) It is pointed out that Buddhism borrowed a lot from 
Brahmanism. The idea of the Samgha of monks is borrowed from 
Brahmanism. The latter divided the life of an individual into four 
Ashramas and three of them were based on asceticism. There 
were two kinds of Brahmacharis : Upakurvana and Naishthika. An 
Upakurvana Brahmachari was a student for a certain period and a 
Naishthika was a student for life. A Naishthika could be compared 
to a Buddhist Bhikshu. The Vanprasthis and Sanyasis were regular 
ascetics like the Buddhist monks, Most of the rules of Brahma- 


charya were prescribed for the Buddhist monks. The Brahmacharis 
and Bhikshus had to 


beg alms. Gautama and Apastamba 
described the Vanprastha Ashram as that of a  Bhikshu. The 
idea of Ahimsa is also found in Brahmanical literature where it 


achari should not walk on land that is 
ploughed or where crops i 


put emphasis on the purity of the body 
and the same was the case with 

emphasis on right conduct and Brahmanism also did likewise. 
According to it, religion was more a matter of conduct than of 
philosophy. The term Brahmacharya itself means the practice 
(Charya) of Brahma or Veda. The teacher was called Acharya 
which means a person who practises the precepts of religion- 
Brahmanical literature also put more emphasis on right habits than 
on the mere study of books. The system of fasting was borrowed by 
Buddhism from Hinduism. The order of nuns had nothing original 
about itself as even before the time of Buddha, there were such 
orders in Hinduism. 


(3) Buddhism put emphasis o 


n the necessity of removing pait 
by the elimination of desires, 


Similar ideas Were given by the 
ccording to Yajnavalkya, “Whatever 
w ; as the sun, the eye of the Universe, 
ll sickness that meets the human 
> who dwells in all creatures, dwells 
after and untouched by the sorrows of the world”. 
uller, instead of discarding and 
denouncing the Brahmanical ideal of life, “Buddhism achieved, i? 
one sense, the full realisation of t k 


> : i his Brahmanic ideal”. Agee 
“Buddhist society, as we know it from the sacred writings of t 
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Buddhists, is far more the fulfilment than th i i 
schemes and dreams of the Brahmanic Eee tee eae 
ganisation of the Buddhist Sangha was merely a modification ‘of ae 
old- ideas as given in the Vedas. Many of the questions ts abe 
Buddha were the same which were already raised by the auti ae ee 
the Upanishads, the Brahmanas, Sastras, Sutras and Dana 3 
lt is pointed out that Buddhism was profoundly influenced b e 
Sankhya Darshana of Kapila. Prof. Jacobi went to the extent F 
saying that Buddhism was “derived from Sankhya”. Howse 4 
is pointed out that there are both resemblances and differen i 
between Buddhism and Sankhya philosophy. The resemblance are 
in the dialectic presentation of Reality, in the doctrine of Evil A 
Impermanence and the Way of Release by inner discipline wire 
reference to any divine grace or theological principle. The differe eae 
between the two systems are that while Sankhya believes in Ae 
duality of Purusha and Prakriti, Buddhism believes in their identity. 
Moreover, Buddhist conceptions of Védana, Roop, etc. are to Be 
found in Sankhya philosophy. 3 


(5) It is pointed out that the monastic system was one of the 
greatest contributions of Buddhism. But even before the time of 
Buddha, there did exist a large number of monastic orders. Two of 
them were known as the Brahmanas and Samanas. References are 
made to them in the Indica of Megasthenes, edicts of Asoka, Maha- 
bhasya, Lalita Vistara and the Pitakas. These ascetics left their 
home and continued to move from one place to another. They 
practised various kinds of austerities. They entered into various 
kinds of discussions in defence of their faith. They put on particular 
kinds of garments. They had their rules of discipline. All that was 
done ‘by Buddha was merely to welcome them into his own fold. 
Most of the old things were allowed to continue. The entry of those 
persons into the Buddhist Sangha did not bring about any revolution 
in their ways of living. It merely brought about a change in their 
outlook. It is maintained that the Buddhists were one among other 
Samana sects of the country. Buddha himself was frequently styled 
as “the Samana Gotama”. His followers were called “the Samanas 


who follow the son of the Sakya house”. 


(6) It is rightly pointed out that Buddha himself was a pro- 
duct of the Brahmanical system which prevailed in his own times. 
When he left his home at the age of 29, he wandered for six years 


in search of truth. He practised penances under various Brahman 
Sa tas R lightenment, he did so by the 


Gurus. Even when he actually got en i l 
method of meditation which is so well-known in the philosophy of 
Yoga of Hinduism. 

(7) Buddha himself attached great importance to the Brah- 
mans. He showed them special consideration. It is given in the 
Lalita-Vistara that a Buddha can be born only as a Brahmin or a 


Kshatriya and not “in a low family such as that of a Chandala or 
y iot-maker or of a Pukkasa’’. A des- 


of a basket-maker or of a char 
cendant of the house of the Mallas was welcomed by Ananda and 
given an interview by Buddha himself on the ground that he was 
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i i well-known person”. There are references 
“aED Garinen a EELT R “a certain Brahman”, he was given 
peice EN Buddha. Buddha exempted the Brahman ascetics 
free ean from the probation necessary to their ordination on 
cansa aS their spiritual progress. Likewise, Buddha accepted 
ac eon from Brahmans without any idea of converting them. 
inv 


ter on, Asoka himself repeated in his edicts that due honour must 
Le shown to the Brahmans. 


(8) The Buddhist 
the Brahmanical writers. 
“Of truth, O Gargi, he wh 


idea of Nirvana was also anticipated by 
Yajnavalkya remarked thus to his wife : 


o does not know this imperishable One, 
though in this world he should distribute alms and practise penance 
for many a thousand years, thereby wins but finite good”. According 
to Manu, “The Tapas of the Brahman is concentrated study ; of the 
Kshatriya, protection of the weak ; of the Vaishya, trade and agri- 


culture ; of the Sudra, service of others”. Alara, the first teacher 


of Buddha, Proposed to him “a rigorous course of sacred study 
discoursing on the Supreme Brah 


man” and a rule of conduct whereby 
the devotee “cultivating absolute content with any alms from any 
person, carries out his lonely life, indifferent to all feelings, and 
satisfied in himself”, 


Differences between Buddhism and Hinduism 


(1) Hindusim b 
God as the creator of t 
Soul and there is n 
simply ignored. 


elieves in God, Matter and Soul and considers 
he universe. Buddhism believes in Matter and 
o place for God. The spirit of God as creator is 


(2) Hinduism considers the Vedas as divine and the Vedic rituals 
as a necessity for salvation. However, Buddhism denies the authority 
of the Vedas and has absolutely no faith in the efficacy of the sacrifices 
or the Yajnas or Samskaras, More emphasis is put on right conduct. 
Hinduism is a martial religion. Buddhism puts emphasis on Ahimsa. 
It stands for a policy of peace a 


nd not of war. 
(3) There is no personal element in 
a personal element is i 


Hinduism. However, such 
ntroduced by 
as the Saviour. 


Buddhism in the form of Buddha 


(4) Hindusim puts emphasis on the caste System and considers 
the same as the bedrock of th i 
system did not fin 


ed into the Buddhist fold irres 


(5) Buddhi It aims at converting 
the entire mankind to the d However, such was 
not the case with Hinduism. According to Hinduism, prayers could 
please God, However, according to Buddhists, prayers could 
not change the law of universe which demanded good deeds to be 
followed by good results, 
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CHAPTER XIV 


CONDITION OF NORTHERN INDIA FROM 
6TH TO 4TH CENTURY B.C. 


Jn order to have an idea of the political, social, religious and 
economic life of the people of Northern India from 6th to 4th 
century B. C., we have to collect and analyse the information scatter- 


ed in Buddhist and Jain literature: The Jatakas are particularly very 
useful in this matter. 


Political Condition. When Buddha appeared on the scene, there 
was no paramount power in India. India wasa congeries of states 
whose rulers and heads were fighting among themselves for supre- 
macy. There were not only monarchies but also republics. 


Prof. Rhys Davids in his remarkable work ‘Buddhist India” 
has given a listof 16 Mahajanpadas or states. Their names 
were Kasi, Kosala, Anga, Magadha, Vajji, Malla, Chedi, Vamsa 


(Vatsa), Kuru, Panchala, Machchha (Matsya), Surasena, Assaka, 
Avanti, Gandhara and Kamboja. 


(1) The Kasis were the people who had settled round Banaras. 
Before Buddha, Kasi was more powerful than Kosala and there were 
frequent disputes between Kasi and Kosala. Brahmadatta, the king 
of Kasi, attacked Kosala, defeated king Dighiti, annexed it and re- 
turned it to the son of the latter. After that started retaliatory invasions, 
of Kasi by Kosala kings named Vanka, Dabbasena and Kamsa. Kas! 
was conquered by the last-named king of Kosala. It was ultimately 
incorporated into Kosala. 


(2) Kosala roughly corresponds to modern Avadh in Uttar 
Pradesh. Its capital was Saravasti. The Sakyas had already 
acknowledged in the 7th century B.G. the suzerainty of Kosala. 
was the rapid rise of the kingdom of Kosala and the inevitable 
struggle between Kosala and Magadha which was the Jeading point 
in the politics of Buddha’s time. Inthe time of Buddha, Pasenadi 
(Prasenjit) was the ruler of Kosala. He was educated at Taxila. 
He was known for his charity. He gave two towns to two Brahmans: 
His ministers were Mrigadhara, Srivaddha and Digha Charayan@- 
He was an admirer of Buddha. The relations between Buddh@ 


and Prasenjit are given in one of Barhut sculptures. This shows, 
that the king was a follower of Buddha. Kosala had three chie 
cities, viz., Ayodhya, Saketa and Saravasti. There are references 
to five Rajas of independent clans who were ultimately merge 


into Kosala. There were wars between Prasenjit and king Ajatasattl 
of Magadha. After Ajatasatru was captured, he married Vajita, 
the daughter of Prasenjit. The conflict between the two countries 
arose out of the resumption by Prasenjit of a village in Kasi whie 
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had been given as bath money to his sister o i 

ad be l n her ma vi 
Bimbisara. That gift was revoked by Prasenjit E e 
of his sister caused by the assassination of Bimbisara by Ajata t : 
The revocation of the gift led to war between the two carte tn 
his old age, Prasenjit went to see Buddha in the Sakya countr 3 
When he was away, there was a revolution in Kosala and Prasenjit 
was forced to go to Ajatasatru for help. Unfortunately, he died o y 
side the gates of Rajagriha. There were times of insecurity in Ko ala 
and ultimately Kosala was merged into Magadha. oe 


(3) The state of Anga roughly corresponds to th istri 
Bhagalpur. Its capital was Champa. It E 
the time of Bimbisara. Š laa cig E 


(4) Magadha roughly corres onds to the istri 
Patna and Gaya. Its earliest apial was ae beeen ea 
earliest dynasty of Magadha was founded by Brihadratha. RSie 
Magadha came into prominence under Bimbisara and Ajatasatru. 
It became so powerful that one by one all other neighbouring states 
were merged into it. (For details about the rise of Magadha, see 
the next chapter.) 

(5) According to Dr. Rhys Davids, the Vajjians included 
8 confederated clans of whom the Lichchhavis and the Videhans were 
the most important. It was in the time of king Janaka that Videha 
came into prominence. Its capital, Mithila, became the centre of 
political and cultural activity of Northern India. The last king of 


Videha was Kalara who perished along with his kingdom and rela- 
tions on account of his attempt on a Brahman maiden. On the ruins 
blics of the Lichchhavis and_the 


of this kingdom arose the repu e and, 
Videhans and six other small republics. Mithila has been identified 
with the modern town of Janakpur. 
The Lichchhavis were very independent people. Their capital 
was Vaisali. The mother of Mahavira was a Lichchhavi princess. 
Mahavira himself was born nearabout the city of Vaisali. The 


i i Buddha and Buddha also visited them 
Lichchhavis were followers of Buadh Ete aed ten 


on many occasions. Vaisali was a pros erous 
y were thousands of 


eople, havin. abundance of everyt 
PR E i There were many pleasure grounds and lotus 
i a league distant 


many-storeyed buildings. 

onds. i encompa l 
Bee EA ete Ha three gates with watch-towers. The 
second Buddhist Council was he at Vaisali. The city has been 
identified with Besarh in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar. 

(6) There was a republican state of the Mallas. it had tye 
divisions. Kusinara was the capital of one division and Pava of the 
other, Kusinara has been identified with modern Kasia hea Coe 
pur. Pava has been identifi i n Padrauna ye is 12 
miles north of Kasia. The importance of the cities 0 aya 
Kusinara is very great in the history of Buddhism. BUA te a 
last meals and was taken ill at Pava. At Kusinara, he ee 
Mallas were the great admirers They wR Yallas E 
and war-like people. There are to the 4 
the Buddhist and Jain books. 
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(7) Chedi roughly corresponds to modern Bundelkhand. 


(8) The Vaisa or Vatsa country had a monarchical form of 
Government. Its capital was Kausambi which has been identified 
with the village of Kosam, 38 miles from Allahabad. Kausambi was 
a very prosperous city where a large number of millionaire merchants 
resided. It was the most important entrepot of goods and passengers 
from the South and the West. 


Udayana was the ruler of this country in the 6th century B.C. 
He was a powerful and war-like king. His relations with the neigh- 
Ajatasatru of Magadha „and king Pradyota of Avanti. “Udayana 
entered into a matrimonial alliance with the king of Magadha. The 
ruler of Avanti invaded Kausambi and as he was unsuccessful, he 
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had to marry his daughter to Udayana. It is not Possible to deny 
the importance of the matrimonal alliances of Udayana. According 
to Dr. B.C. Law, “Had not Udayana contracted these alliances 
Kausambi would have fallen an easy prey to the Overgrowing power 
of Magadha and Avanti”. It is stated that Udayana always kept 


Udayana was very fond of hunting. He had kept an extensive 
forest for that purpose. To begin with, Udayana was Opposed to 
Buddhism, but later on he became a follower of the Buddha and 
made Buddhism the state religion. 

(9) Kuru country roughly corresponded to the modern Union 
Territory of Delhi and Meerut Districts. The Kurus did not occupy 
the same position as they did in the Vedic period. 

(10) The Panchala country roughly corresponded to the 
Rohilkhand division. Like the Kurus, the Panchalas also had lost 
their previous prominent position. Their important cities were 
Kampilla and Kamany. 

(11) Machchha or Matsya country corresponded roughly to the 
former state of Jaipur in Rajasthan. The Matsyas were to the south 
of the Kurus and west of the Yamuna. 

(12) Surasena country was south of the Matsyas. 


was at Mathura. 


(13) Assaka country was in the neighbourhood of Avanti. In 
the time of Buddha, its settlements were on the banks of the river 
Godavari. Its capital was Patlia. 

state of Avanti roughly corresponded to Malwa. Its 
ean we GE The ruler of Avanti in the time of Buddha was 
Chandapajjota or Pradyota. He was a contemporaty of Udayana of 
ausambi. He attacked Udayana but was defeated and had to marry 
his daughter to him, King Pradyota had matrimonial alliances not 
Only with Udayana of Kausambi but also with the pian re eee 
eare told that king Ajatasatru feared the lace uae pa of 
radyota upon Rajagriha. Although he was given the aman o 
anda on account of his ferocity, he became a convert to Buddhism. 
vanti became a very important centre of Buddhism. 


andhara roughly corresponded to modern 
ae Eea was Taxila which was a famous seat 


Its capital 


Kashmir and Taxila. 
Of learning where scholars came from all over the world. 
i vant in the extreme North- 
ja was the adjoining country int r í 
West oo peo its capital. It has been identified with Rajpura 


Which was described by Hiuen Tsang. 
It is true that most of the members of the ruling class came 


from the Kshatriyas but we have refrences also to the non-Kshattiya 
ings. It is stated in a Jataka story that a tyrannical king was replac- 


f hies in India at 
Sd by a Brahman king. There were not only monarchies 
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; republics. Some of the Republican states have 
Ben Be eee above P'he names of some of them are to be found 
m the accounts of the Greek writers. It is the republican states of 
Malloi or Malavas, Oxydrakai or Kshudrakas, the Abastanoi or 
Ambashthas, etc., who fought against the Greeks. The republican 
states were Known as Ganas and their work was done in an open 

Assembly Hall called Santhagara. The Assembly or Parliament 
consisted of the heads of the families belonging to the clan or tribe. 
It cannot be definitely stated whether the head of every family was 
given a seat in the Assembly or not. Many republics had hereditary 
Presidents or Rajans. However, there were other republics whose 
heads were elected. We are told that the Assembly met very frequen- 
tly and all the problems of the state were discussed thoroughly in 
the open sessions. It is possible that the Buddha organized his own 
Sangha on the lines of the organization of the republics. It is pointed 
out that there was not much of difference between the executive of a 
monarchical state or republican state. We are told that the 
republican state of Vaisali had a Raja, an Upraja and a Senapati. 
Ina monarchical state, there was a Raja and his Council of 
Ministers including the Purohita and the Senapati. These persons 
constituted the executive. The normal relations between the 
various states wexe those of hostility and rivalry. The heads of 


the states entered into matrimonial alliances to strengthen their pos! 


tion. References to such matrimonial alliances have already been 
made above. 


The rise of powerful kingdoms created the problem of governing 
large territories. Ordinarily, the conquered parts were not annexe 

and were given back to the ruler concerned However, whenever 
a nearby territory was conquered and annexed, a Military Chief was 
appointed to rule over it. Sometimes the princes of the royal family 
were appointed as governors. It is well-known that Prince Ajatasatru 


was the governor of Anga during the life-time of his father 
Bimbisara. 


Officials 


__It was impossible for the king to carry on the work of adminis- 
tration all alone. A large number of officers called Mahamatras Wel 
appointed to help the king. Those Mahamatras who were in charg? 
of work of general nature were called Sarvarthaka. The Mahamatras 
in charge of the administration of justice were known fe 
Vyavaharika. The Mahamatras who looked after the army We 
called Senanayaka. Dronamapakas were in charge of revenue: 
Rajjugrahakas were in charge of the work of cadastral survey. 

Justice 


The king was considered to 


r as 
; ake be the fountain of justice and it W 
his duty to administer the sam 


rts 
o adn e. There were different grades of COY it 
and the king himself was the highest court. The procedure was differen 
at different places and it wa 


à inis 
Ji A s the duty of a judge to admin! f 
justice according to the local custom. Considerations of cast” 


family and locality played their part in the administration of justic® 
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Army 


As it was the duty of the king to protect the people, he had to 
keep a strong army. We do not have the exact figures regarding the 
size of the army during this period. Generally speaking, there were 
four divisions of the army, viz., elephants, chariots, horses and foot 
soldiers. The foot soldiers were taken from the ranks of ordinry 
Aryans and non-Aryans. The other divisions were formed by men 
of higher ranks. The weapons used in the wars were bows, iron- 
tipped arrows, spears, swords, etc. We are told that Ajatasatru had 
a new type of chariot called Rathamusala and a machine to hurl big 
stones called Mahasilakantaga. Too much reliance was placed on 
elephants and that made the Indian armies weak before the Greek 
cavalry. 


Sources of Revenue 

A lot of money was required for the expenses of the royal 
household and the administration of the civiland military departments 
of the Government. As regards the sources of revenue, some money 
came from the vassal states in the form of tribute. Some money was 
realised from the tax called. Bali. However, the most important 
source of income was from land. The Bhaga or share of the king of 
grains produced was one-sixth of the produce and was collected by 
Officials known as Bhagadughas. Gramabhojaka was the village 
headman and was also the important revenue official. Traders paid 
octroi duties and other taxes. People also gave gifts to the king. 
What was called “milk money” was given to the king on the occasion 
of the birth of an heir to the king. f 

Economic Condition. Most of the people lived in villages and 
agriculture was their main occupation. The houses ofthe people 
were clustered together and round them were the Grama Kshetra or 
fields for cultivation. The latter were divided into small holdings. 
There were water-ways and fencings. Large holdings were rare. 
In addition to the Kshetras which were individual or family properties, 
there were common pasture lands known as Vana. The number of 
persons living in a village varied from 30 to 1,000 families. 


A family was a comprehensive unit, including not only father, 
mother, children and grand-parents, but also the wives and children 
of the sons. The herdsman was known as Gopalak. There were 
landless labourers and slaves who were employed by others to work 
in the fields. The share of the king varied from 1/6 to 1/12 of the 
produce. This was collected through the village headman who was 
known as the Gama Bhojaka. The latter was either elected by the 
village council or was a hereditary officer. The village council consisted 
of all the elders of the village known as Grama Vriddhas. The village 
council helped the headman to maintain law and order and also to 
carry out works of public utility such as the laying of roads, the 
construction of irrigation channels, the digging of tanks and the 
construction of mote-halls and rest houses. Life seems to have been 

Every village was practically self-sufficient. 


very simple in the villages. 5 
It appears that there was not much of crime and people were happy 
and contented. Everybody took interest in the affairs of the village 
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d it is stated that even women considered it as an honour to 
ee reipate in the affairs of the village. 


Around the villages, there were woodlands or uncleared jungles 
haunted by wild beasts. The villagers collected fire-wood from theng 
Through them also passed the caravan routes that were at times Ree 
difficult on account of swamps after rains, dangerous beasts and brig 


ands. Adjoining them were pastures where herds of cattle and flocks 
of goats were fed. 


The arable land of the village lay outside the mountains. 
Fences and field watchmen guarded the fields from beasts and birds. 
All the fields were cultivated at the same time. The irrigation channels 
were laid by the community and the supply of water was regulated 
under the supervision of the headman. No individual was required 
to fence his part of the field. There were common fences. Each 
family took the produce of its share. A shareholder of the land 10 


the village could not sell or mortgage his share of the village field to 
an outsider. 


Rice was the staple food. Mention is also made of other kinds 


of grains. Sugar-cane, fruits, vegetables and flowers were also 
cultivated. 


F As regards arts and crafts, there was considerable efficiency and 
specialisation. There were three separate industries for the manufac 
ture of bows and arrows, apart from any ornamental work. 


Guild (Sreni) system seems to have been in existence. At NE 
head of each Guild was a President. There were many Guilds © 
workers and their number is usually given as 18. According to DY: 
Rhys Davids, the list probably included workers in wood, workers 1 
metal, workers in Stone, weavers, ieather workers, ivory workers, 
potters, dyers, fisherfolks, jewellers, hunters and trappers, butchers, 


: s 
cooks and confectioners, barbers and champovers, garland maker 
and flower sellers, soilors, rush-workers and basket-makers 4! 

printers. 


y There is a refe 
a head merchant. 
of Saravasti and Ka 


many grades of merchants. This is prove t of such terms 
as Mahasetthis and E E ee 


It appears that artn ip w ing in trade and 
i erst J n tra 
industry. It is Stat p up was a common thing i 


; ; a 
ed in a Jataka that two merchants entered int 

P > 2 a s 

r I with an equal interest in the stock and trade. Quarto 
ae ae them as one tried to cheat the other. Ultimate 

ne two merchants made an equal divisi ok one-ne iis 

There is another J E ae aa peachito 


ataka story in which it is : rchat 
i a ome me 
entered into a partnership Sstated that s 


engaged a pilot who brought the shi 
the sea. The merchants divided amone themselves all the 8° 7 
silver, jewels, corals and diam i ? 
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goods and sold the same. There are also references to common 
ships for trading, common goods and the prevention of mutual 
under-selling. 

4 Brisk trade seems to have been carried on with foreign count- 
Ties in silk and muslins, cutlery, armour, brooches, rugs, perfumes, 
Ivory, jewellery of gold and silver, ivory works, drugs, etc. It is 
mentioned in a Jataka story that a Brahman merchant built and 
fitted a ship Jaden with merchandise of all kinds to trade with 
Burma and Siam. There are also references to inland trade routes. 
Merchants took their goods up and down the great rivers and along 
the coasts in boats. They also went in big caravans. There are 
references in the Jatakas to the caravans of Anathapindika, a 
merchant of Saravasti. 

There are references to a large number of ports and cities in 
the Jatakas. There was the seaport of Bharukachchha which has 
been identified with the modern city of Broach. Another seaport 
of Supparaka has been identified by Dr. B.C. Law with Supara or 
Sopara in the Thana district of Bombay. There are also references 
to Kausambi, Sahajati, Ajiodhya, Saravasti, Kashi, Mathura and 
Potana. These cities were great centres of trade and passenger 
traffic. The other important cities of that time were Taxila, Assa- 
pura, Vaisali, Kusinara, Ujjain, Kapilvastu, Mithila, Sakala, Saketa, 
Champa, Rajagriha etc. The greatness of Pataliputra was yet to 


come. 
The barter system had ceased to exist and the system of 
Standard currency and token coins issued and regulated by the 
government had not yet arisen. Transactions were carried on, 


values estimated and bargains were struck in terms of the Kahapana. 
The latter was a copper coin weighing 140 grains. Its weight and 
unch marks made by private individuals. 


fin vere gauranteed b ivate 
sisilves cole E ae The reference to gold coins is doubtful. 


No silver coins were use 
here was no fixing of the market price by the government. How- 


a 39 
ever there isa reference to an official called the “valuer”’ whose 
duty was to settle the prices of the goods ordered for the palace. 


Besides the coins, there was a considerable use of the instru- 
ments of credit. The great merchants in the large towns gave 
letters of credit on one another. There are references to promissory 
Notes, There is a reference to the charging of interest although 
the rate is not given. There were no banking facilities. Money was 
either hoarded in the house or buried in jars in the ground 
or deposited with a friend. A written record of the transaction 
Was kept. There is no evidence of want in the country. However, 
the number of those who could be considered to be rich was not 
arge, 

The Jaw of primogeniture was not recognized. Bropety vee 
rqually divided among the sons. Custom seriea. m aw oin 
heritance, Very often, on the draig of the house-holder, the family 

Ntinued as before under the eldest son. : 
was divided into four castes, 


. Soci ition. Indian society ; 
Viz. EA ee Kshatriyas, the Vaishyas and the Sudras. 
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o the Chandalas and Pukkusas. Castes were 
There a e r nee the social life. Precise rules with regard to 
an INESS Seod and even touch governed the mutual relationship of 
ee jn minutest details. The Brahmans were forbidden to 
take food from a man belonging to alow caste. The scrupulous 
care with which the presence of a person belonging to a low caste 
was avoided is clear from the numerous instances contained in the 
Jatakas. fn the: Matanga Jataka, it is stated that a tooth-pick 
thrown by a Chandala up the river was caught in the tuft of the 
hair of a Brahmana while he was bathing and consequently the 
Chandala had to remove his hut from the original place to a place 
in the down-stream. It is stated in the Chitta-Sambhuta Jataka 
that two Chandala brothers were almost beaten to death by a mo 
on the ground that they were deprived of food and drink which was 
to be given to them by two high class maidens who were coming tO 
visit the temple but who gave up the idea on account of the sight 
of the Chandala brothers. Although the Buddhists denounced the 
caste system in theory, they also practised the same themselves. It 


is stated that the Sakyas refused to marry a full-blooded Sakya 
princess to king Prasenjit of Kosala. 


s The Kshatriyas and Brahmans were exempted from taxes: 
which were paid by the middle classes. The Brahmans went 
through the four Ashramas prescribed by the Hindu law-givers- 
They were employed by the king for the performance of sacrifices 
and the prediction of the future. The Kshatriyas were the 
representatives of political power. They symbolised the idea of the 
state. They attached great importance to the purity of blood and 
did not consider any person of pure blood who, through his mother 
or father, belonged to another caste. 

The Vaishyas were better known by the word ‘Gahapati.” 
Chandalas belonged to the most despised class. They were required 
to live outside the town and were distinguished from the rest of the 
population by their speech. The Pukkusas were a caste whose pro~ 
fession was probably the plucking of flowers. The Nesadas lived by 
hunting and fishing. Barbers were despised. The custom of keeping 
slaves existed. They did not possess any right at all. 


It appears that asceticism was very popular at that time. Not 
only the people who were sick of life on account of old-age left tn 
world, even kings who were in undisputed possession of sovereignty 
renounced the world. Young princes, trades-men, etc. preferred the 
life of ascetics. Taxila was the spiritual centre of India. 


It appears that women did not occu the same position ay 
they did in the Vedie period. “It fs wal-known that the Buddha 
refused to admit women into his Samgha. Even when he was Jata 
on prevailed upon to admit them into the Samgha, he Jaid doni 
certain rules which denied equality to Buddhist nuns with We 
Buddhist monks. A nun even of 100 years had first to greet js 
monk. She wasto rise up before him, salute him with folded hape 
and make obeisance even if he had been ordained only then. 


a 
utterance of the nuns tothe monks was excluded but not the ie 
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versa. It appears that the Buddha was not happy about the admis- 
sion of women into the Samgha and this is clear from the following 
conversation which the Buddha had with his disciple, Anand: “But 
as women have gone forth, now, Ananda, the religious life will not 
last long...just as houses, where there are many women and few men 
are broken into by burglars, even so, in that doctrine and discipline 
in which women receive the going forth from a house to houseless 
life. The religious life will not last long. Just as when the kind of 
disease called white boned (mildew) falls upon a field of rice, the 
field of rice will not last long...just as when the disease called crim- 
son falls upon a field of sugarcane, that field will not last long, even 
so Ananda, in that doctrine and discipline in which women receive 
the going forth from a house to a houseless life, the religious life will 
not last long. Just as a man, Ananda, might in anticipation make 
a dyke for a great reservoir, so that the water should not overflow 
even so, Ananda, have I in anticipation prescribed these eight strict 
rules for the nuns, not to be transgressed while life shall last.” 


The Greek sources tell us that at Taxila, there was a market 

yhere girls were sold. The parents who could not marry their 

daughters brought them to the market to auction them. The Greeks 
also refer to another custom. That was the self-immolation of 


women on the funeral pyres of their husbands. 


Slavery 
There was also the custom of slavery. Persons who were 


captured or whose death sentences was commuted, became slaves. 
Iso made slaves for debts due from them. Criminals 


People were a 1 ¢ 
were also made slaves. Slaves could be given as gifts. They were 
le were born slaves and they could not own 


also sold. Some peop 
hat they could be beaten or treated harshly but 


property. It is true t y l 
generally they were treated with kindness. A slave could get his 
freedom either by pleasing his master or by making a payment of 


money to him. 


Food 
As a result of the influence of Buddhism and Jainism, there was 
a trend in favour of vegetarianism. The killing of animals was look- 
ed down upon. The vegetarian food was becoming popular even 
ded as sacred and was 


among the Kshatriyas. The cow was regar a c 
not killed at all. Instead of killing living animals at the time of 


sacrifices, their images were placed there. — The Greek writers tell 
us that people in the North-West lived on rice and meat. 


Dress and Ornaments 

The dress of ordinary per 
garments were used only by 
fond of ornaments such as ear- 
laces etc. Various devices were 
beautiful. The people used paints, 


Amusements api 
i i i i ts. Children 

The people indulged in various kinds of amusemen! € 
loved es There is a reference to a ball called Kanduka which was 


sons was made of cotton cloth. Silk 
the rich. Both men and women were 
rings, anklets, armlets, bangles, neck- 
adopted to make the bodies look 
powders etc. for that purpose. 
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used for playing. Women loved Singing, dancing and playing on musical 
instruments. Hunting and gambling was also popular. Drinking 
was also prevalent. There are references to animal fights and drama- 
tic shows. There are references to dancing halls being made by kings 
for the entertainment of the people. 


Education 


The art of writing was known but there was preference for oral 
instructions to teaching through books. According to Dr. R.K. 
Mookerji, “The knowledge of writing might have been expected to 
introduce a great change in the system of education, but this does 
not appear to have been the case. There is abundant evidence to 
show that the teaching continued to be oral and the study of manus- 
cripts was positively condemned.” The Brahmans were not in 
favour of giving the knowledge of the Mantras to all and consequent- 
ly they discouraged the use of books for that purpose. The per- 
sonality of Guru or teacher occupied an important place in education. 
Too much emphasis was put on the development of character. The 
teachers set the example to be followed by the students. The students 
lived very hard lives and that hardened their character. Instruction 
was given in such subjects as sacred and secular literature, logic, 
philosophy, medicines, military science, economics etc. A Brahman 
was required to study the Vedas, the Puranas, grammar, astronomy, 
astrology etc. The Kshatriyas were required to learn the art of war- 
The Vaishyas and the Sudras were required to learn agriculture, cattle 
breeding and trade. They were also required to have training iD 


industry. An apprentice was required to liye with his teacher in the 
industrial workshop. 


Taxila 


Takshashila or Taxila and Kashi were the centres of learning- 


Taxila was the capital of Gandhara and ıt was well-known as a seat 
of learning and ambitious men from all over the country went tO 
Taxila to acquire knowledge. Even princes were sent there for 
education. According to Dr. A. S. Altekar, “Heir-apparents ° 
Banaras were usually seen being educated at Takshashila in the Jatakas- 
King Prasenajit of Kosala, a contemporary of Buddha, was educate 

in the Gandharan capital. Prince Jivaka, an illegitimate son 0 | 
Bimbisara, spent seven years at Takshshila in learning medicine a? 

surgery. As Panini hailed from Salatura near Attock, he also must 
have been an alumnus of Takshashila’’. It is also possible that 
Chanakya or Kautalya was also associated with Taxila. According 
to the Jatakas, the three Vedas and 18 arts were taught in the institu 
tions of Taxila. Great emphasis was put on the practical aspects of 
the subjects. Taxila was famous for the teaching of medicine, Jaw 
and military science. It appears that as most of the students Wet? 
poor, they served their teachers during the day time and got instruc” 


tions at night. However, that did not apply t hildren of the 
rich. The generous and pply to the childr 


the rich people gave donations tO 
schools. 
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Kashi 


Kashi was another great centre of learning. It is true that 
there are references to kings of Banaras Sending their sons to Taxila 
for higher studies, but it appears that Kashi also became a centre of 
learning on account of the efforts of those persons who were educated 
at Taxila. In the eastern parts of India, the teachers of Kashi 
became famous and their schools attracted a very large number of 
students, 


Religious Condition. Tt was during this period that new religions 
of Jainism and Buddhism came into existence. These religions 
symbolised the revolt of the Kshatriyas against the leadership and 
dominance of the Brahmanas. The new religions put emphasis on 
the purity of life and Ahimsa. Brahmanical religion got a set-back 
at least for the time being. 

The Greek writers tell us that people in North-Western India 
worshipped Indra and Parjanya. New gods like Kumara or Karti- 
keya were also worshipped. Trees and water deities were also wor- 
shipped. The worship of images also teame popular. Carius 
tells us that the army of Paurava which faced meee: ee an 
image of Herakles. Panini also refers to the sale o e images 
of Siva, Skanda and Visakha. 

hasis on humanitarianism. Killing of all 
ee meee: a eae ivrajakas or Sramanas brought new 
sorts of things was avoided. Parivraj é 
l in the field of religion. The ideas of Samsara and Karma 
be aa opular. ‘Efforts were also made in the Brahmanical reli- 
Prape pp Bats: i he different sects. It was asserted 
i b about a synthesis of the diffe: É l 
E f the Bhagavatas and Pasupatis or Siva-Bhagavatas 
that the deities of the Bhaga Siipremes God. of thet Beanies teen 
were the manifestations of the Sup 
religion. A 
e from Jainism and Buddhism, 

a ae = a eie e reform the prahmanipal eae 

ani aL ein Duals a Bhakti cult became popular. 
i circumstances that the 

It was in these he by the devotees of Vasudeva who pece Kaoa 

This cult was pi hagavatas. This cult was based on the worship 

as Vasudevakas ore Hoe a ultimately. gave rise to what is called 

of Krishna Vasudeva a 


aishnayism. It put emphasis on devotion to God. 


ki. He belonged 
Vasudeva and Deval i. E i 
se We dale ee of the Yadu tribe ee A reglon 
o at tra. He was area heor paar Bha adet or the 
o auar a He gave his teachings in thes ae dg ris 
Song Gal tial. “These teach ner Sea eae thet his duty 
n the battlefield g! ea ne m A from the battlefield. 
RS ae ee aa and fight wia Sue eaeas 
Was to act lik Sas and no 

i do his Karma n end but 
ae sae Th ween Lge a nearer “Death was 
zt end a a The soul r ees eT, 
a l boyan dicoo individual could 
Eres ie raa his next life. An indivi 
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ksha or salvation by surrendering himself to God by his love 
oe ST can: Bhakti and Karmayoga could go hand in hand. 
man who practised self-restraint, performed his duties with detach- 
ment and gave his devotion to God, could attain Moksha. 


Krishna Vasudeva was a disciple of the sage Ghora Angirasa 
and there is a good deal of similarity between the teachings of Ghora 
and those given in the Bhagavadgita. According to Ghora, the life 
of man is a continuous sacrifice. Virtues like charity, piety, non- 
violence and truthfulness play an important part in the life of a man. 


Krishna Vasudeva came to be identified with Vishnu and 
Narayana. When Vishnu came to be regarded as one of the Hindu 
Trinity (Brahma, Vishnu‘and Siva), the Bhagavada religion became 
a very powerful religion. The worshippers of Krishna did not 
prescribe elaborate ceremonies and sacrifices. They put emphasis 
only on Bhakti or devotion and self-surrender. 


Art and Architecture 


According to Dr. A. L. Basham, “With the exception of 
the walls of Rajagriha, which also have no artistic value, we have 
no significant architectural remains between the Harappa period 
and that of the Mauryas. This was due to the fact that few of 
any buildings were made of stones during this time’. Most of 
the buildings were made of earth, wood and bamboo and n9 
wonder those have been destroyed during the course of time. 
We are told that Mahagovinda was the architect and planner @ 
Bimbisara. The fortifications of the old city of Rajagriha were ma G 
in the time of Bimbisara. We have also the remains © the 


Buddhist Stupas of that period. One such stupa has been discovered 
at Piprahwa near the Nepal border. 


z Statues of Yakshas and Yakshis were made during this 
period. According to Dr. R. K. Mookerji, “These statues may i 
taken as some of the earliest examples of indigenous Indian art, 0, 
popular or folk art, the art of the masses, whose religion meani 
the worship of minor deities like the Yakshas or Yakshis, Naga? 
i Nagis, Gandharvas, Apsaras, Tree and Water spirits and th 
ike”. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE RISE OF MAGADHA 


Magadha embraces the districts of Pat i 
southern part of Bihar. It was bounded on ae oth Seen T 
by the rivers Ganges and Son, on the south by the spurs Sree 
Vindhyas and on the east by the river Champa. Its earliest capit: 1 
was Girivraja or Rajagriha near Rajgir. According to Dr. Hc 
Raychaudhuri, the earliest dynastic history of Magadha is shrouded 
in darkness. We have occasional glimpses of warlords and statesmen : 
some probably entirely mythical, others having mere appearance of 


leaders. 

According to the Mahabharata and the Puranas, the earliest 
dynasty of Magadha ‘was founded by Brihadratha. We come across 
in the Puranas the lists of the kings of this dynasty. This dynasty 
came to an end in the 6th century B.C. 

There is some controversy with regard to the next dynasty 
which ruled Magadha. According to the Puranas, the Saisunaga 
dynasty was founded by a king called Sisunaga. He was succeeded 
by Kakavarna, Kshemadharman, Kshemajit, Bimbisara, Ajatasatru 
Darsaka, Udaya or Udasin, Nandivardhan and Mahanandin. Ac: 
cording to the Matsya Purana, the Sisunagas ruled for 360 years. Dr. 
V.A. Smith accepts the chronology of the Sisunagas as given in the 
Puranas as correct, although he does not accept the duration of their 


reigns as given in the Puranas. 
However, the critics of this view point out that according to 
Asvaghosha, who is an earlier authority than the Puranas, Bimbisara 
was a descendant of the Haryanka dynasty and not the Sisunaga 
dynasty. According to Mahayamsa, Sisunaga himself was the 
founder of another dynasty which succeeded that of Bimbisara. Tt is 
also stated in the Puranas that Sisunaga will take away the glory of 
the Pradyotas who were the contemporaries of Bimbisara. If the 
above view of the Vayu Purana is correct, Sisunaga must come after 
Chand Pradyota Mahasena, who was a contemporary of Bimbisara. It 
is stated in the Puranas that Vaisali and Varansi were included in the 
dominion of Sisunaga. These territories were acquired by Bimbisara 
and Ajatasatru and, conse Duy, Sees ma ie placed after 
the ot before them. Under the ci stances, it is presumed by 
crannies Dr. Raychaudhuri, Dr. R.C. Majumdar and R.K. Mookerji 
that Bimbisara was the founder of the Haryanka dynasty and 
Sisunaga was the founder of another dynasty which came after that. 


The Haryanka dynasty i k- 
There is no definite date regarding the origin of the Haryanka 
dynasty. Bimbisara was not the founder of the dynasty as it is stated 
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in the Mahavamsa that he was anointed king by his father when he 
was 15 years of age. The name of Bimbisara’s father was Bhatiya. 
He is also called Mahapadma by the Tibetans. 


Bimbisara 


Bimbisara was an ambitious king and he added to the prestige 
and strength of Magadha by his policy of matrimonial alliances and 
< annexations. One of his queens was the sister of Prasenajit, the ruler 
of Kosala. She brought with her a village in Kashi yielding a 
revenue of a hundred thousand for bath and perfume money. An- 
other wife was called Chellana and she was the youngest of the seven 
daughters of Chetaka, the ruler of Vaisali. According to a Tibetan 
writer, Bimbisara had another wife called Vasavi. It is stated that 
she saved the life of her husband by giving him food when the latter 
was imprisoned by Ajatasatru. She may be the same woman as 
Chellana. Another wife was probably from the Punjab. Her name 
was Khema, the daughter of the king of Madda or Madra. The 
matrimonial alliances must have helped Bimbisara to extend his 
influence both eastwards and westwards. 


Bimbisara had many sons and they gave hima lot of trouble. 
According to the Jain writers, the sons of Bimbisara were Kunika O! 
Ajatasatru, Halla, Vehalla, Abhaya, Nandisena and Megha Kumara. 
The first three were the sons of Chellana and the fourth was that © 
Amrapali, the Lichchavi courtesan. The Buddhist writers refer to 
Ajatasatru, Vimala, Kondana, Vehalla and Silavat. 


y The King of Taxila was harassed by his enemies and he asked 
Bimbisara to help him. Although the ambassdor from Taxila was 
well received, no help was given to the king as Bimbisara was not 
prepared to alienate other rulers. It is Stated that Bimbisara sent 
his physician Jivak to cure the King of Avanti who was suffering 
from jaundice. Bimbisara conquered and annexed the kingdom of 
Anga after defeating Brahmadatta. The conquest of Anga is prove 
by the evidence of the Digha Nikaya and Mahavagga. ‘According tO 
Hemachandra, the Jaina writer, Anga, was governed as a separa 2 
province by the Crown prince who had his headquarters at Champa. 
The conquest of Anga must have added to the material prosperity © 
Bimbisara. It is stated that Champa was one of the six cities of the 
Buddhist world. There are references to its gate, walls and a watch 
tower. Its traders went as far as Suvarnabhumi. The other impo™ 
tant towns of Anga were Apana and Assapino. 


The territory of Bimbisara included 80,000 villages and covered 
an area of 300 leagues. A number of republican communities under 
their Rajakumaras were also included within the territory. 


Administration. 


Bimbisara had an efficient system of administration and thal 
must have contributed to his success as a ruler. He exercised ne 
control over his officers. While he rewarded the efficient, w 
dismissed those who were inefficient. The Rajabhatas or high offer 
of Bimbisara were divided into four categories viz. Sambbattha™ 
or officer in charge of general affairs, Sena-Nayak Mahamattas 


—— 
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generals, Voharika Mahamattas or judges and Mahamattas who 
were responsible for the levy of tithes on produce. Rough and ready 
justice was given to the criminals. The Penal Code was pitiless. 
Provision was made for the imprisonment of criminals in jails and 
also their punishment by Scourging, branding, beheading, breaking of 
ribs and cutting the tongue. 


The various provinces in the kingdom were given a lot of 
autonomy. The Crown prince was put in charge of Anga with his 
headquarters at Champa. There are also references to the Mandalika 
Rajas. Bimbisara got the help of his sons in the work of administra- 
tion. Abhaya foiled the machination of King Pradyota. Bimbisara 
summoned a meeting of 80,000 headmen of his kingdom with a view 
to put a check on the centrifugal tendencies. Means of communica- 
tion were improved. A new royal residence was constructed after 


the burning of Kusagrapura. 


His Religion 

There is no unanimity of opinion with regard to the religion of 
Bimbisara and the Jaina and Buddhist writers give different Versions. 
According to the Uttaradhyana Sutra, Bimbisara visited ‘Mahavira, 
the lion of homeless monks, at Mandikukshi Chaitya and “together 
with his wives, servants and relations, became a staunch believer in 
his law.” According to Hemachandra, “When the country was under 
a blight of cold, the king accompanied by Devi Chellana, went to 


worship Mahavira.” : 

The Buddhist writers refer to two meetings of Bimbisara with 
the founder of Buddhism. When Bimbisara met for the first time, 
Gautama had still not got enlightenment. In spite of that, Bimbisara 
was so much impressed by the personality of Gautama that he 
offered to make him a chief and also gave him a lot of wealth. The 


eti c place after Gautama had become Buddha. On 
o E oaa fed a large number of followers along with 


na bt also came to see him with a large number of 
citizens and Brahmans. Buddha and his followers were entertained 
at the place and the king served food with his own hands. A park 
was donated to Buddha and his Samgha. It _is also pointed out 
that Bimbisara appointed his own physician Jivaka as the physician 
of Buddha and his followers. He remitted the ferry charges for 
ascetics out of regard for Buddha. The Brahmanas also claimed that 
Bimbisara was a follower of Brahmanism. 


i h 
e ies are different accounts with regard to the death of 
Bimbisara. According to the Avashyaka Sutra of the Jains, Bimbisara 
gerne o aiai Ajatasatru as his successor ie preference to his 
other sons. However, Ajatasatru became impatient and imprisoned 
his father where he was looked after by Queen Chellana. Later, 
Ajatasatru came to know from his mother that his father had loved 
ri ver much and on one occasion had sucked his swollen finger 
Stee aes with a matter to relieve his pain. Ajatasatru was very 
sorry Ean aie treatment of his father and ran to break his fetters with 
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an iron club. However, Bimbisara suspected foul play on the part of 


his son and committed suicide by taking poison. 

Tt is stated in the Mahavamsa that Bimbisara ruled for 52 years 
and Dr. R.K. Mookerjee fixes the same from 603 to 551 B.C. Ac- 
cording to V.A. Smith, Bimbisara ruled for 28 years from c. 528 B.C. 
to 554 B.C. (p. 33). 


Ajatasatru. 


Ajatasatru is stated to have ruled from about 551 to 519 B.C. 
It was during his reign that the Haryanka dynasty reached its high 
watermark. Ajatasatru added to the prestige and glory of his dynasty 
by his conquests. 


He had to fight against Kosala. According to the Buddhist 
tradition, when Bimbisara was murdered by his son, his queen 
Kosala Devi also died on account of her love for her husband. 
A village in Kashi had been given to Bimbisara as bath and 
perfume money for Kosala Devi. After the death of that lady, 
the king of Kosala decided to take away that village from the 
murderer. The result was that a war took place between Kosala and 
Magadha. There were many ups and downs in the war. It is state 
that on one occasion the king of Kosala was defeated and he had 
to run away to his capital. On another occasion, Ajatasatru was 
defeated and captured. However, the king of Kosala agreed tO 
marry his daughter, Vajra, to Ajatasatru and bestow upon her the 
village in Kashi for her bath and perfume money. It is further 
stated that the king of Kosala was ousted from his throne by his 
commander-in-chief who put prince Vidudabha on the throne. The 
king of Kosala decided to seek the help of his son-in-law and set 
out for the capital of Magadha but unfortunately he died outside 
the gates of the capital of Magadha due to exposure. 


_ Ajatasatru had also to fight against Vaisali. It is stated by the 
Jaina writers that Bimbisara gave to Halla and Vehalla, his two youn’ 
sons, his elephant called Seyanaga or Sechanaka and a large nec Jace 
of 18 strings of jewels. Halla and Vehalla were born from 
Queen Chellana, the daughter of king Chetaka of Vaisali. When 
Ajatasatru became king after the death of his father, he asked Halle 
and Vehalla to return the elephant and the necklace. They refuse 
to do so and Ajatasatru put pressure on Chetaka to hand over all 
and Vehalla to him but he refused to do so. Under the circum- 
stances, war started between Magadha and Vaisali. According v ; 
Buddha-ghosha, there was a mine of gems at the foot of a hill neat 
a port on the Ganges. There was an agreement between Ajatasatru 
and the Lichchhavis that they were to divide the gems equally 
However, the Lichchhavis did not keep their promise and took away. 
all the gems. That led to a war between the two countries. ee 
also stated that Ajatasatru was instigated to start war against t 
Lichchhavis by his wife Padmavati. 


The war against the Lichchhavis was not an easy one and E 
stated to have lasted for at least 16 years. The Lichchhavis he 
at the height of their power and prosperity. Buddha’s own 
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was that the Lichchhavis were invinci i 

“hy incible because they were observi 
all th i i rS an 
ari ose conditions which could bring strength to a republic “such 
i olding full and frequent assemblies, unity of counsel and 

policy, maintaining other traditions, instituti d hi 
T OE t ; itutions, and worship, 
o elders, honouring women and ascetics”. Buddha is 

stated to have been consulted by Ajatasatru in th att f th 
conquest of Vaisali. Vassak ini j T 6 
li ara, a minister of Ajatasatru, pretended to 

p: > 
have quarrelled with his master and took refuge with the Lichchhavis. 
After winning over their confidence, he tried to create dissensions 
among them. This he was able to accomplish within three years 
and when the attack was made by Ajatasatru, the Lichchhavis were 
defeated. ; 

It is stated that Ajatasatru was very bitter against the Lich- 
chhavis. He is stated to have remarked thus on one occasion: “I 
will root out and destroy these Vajjians, mighty and powerful though 
they may be, and bring them to utter ruin.” He made preparations 
on a large scale. He constructed a new city and fort before starting 
the war. Thus the foundations of Pataliputra were laid. 


It is stated that when Ajatasatru decided to attack Vaisali, 
Chetaka of Vaisali summoned the 18 Gana Rajas of Kashi and Kosala 
together with the Lichchhavis and Mallakis and asked them whether 
the demands of Ajatasatru be accepted or battle be given to him. 
It appears that all of them advised to offer resistance and actually 
helped Vaisali. It is stated that Ajatasatru used the Mahasilakantaga 


and Rathamusala. The Mahasilakantaga was a kind of a catapult 
which hurled big pieces of stone on the enemy. Regarding the 
Rathmusala, Hoernle remarks thus: “It seems to have been provided 
with some kind of self-acting machinery to propel it, as it is described 
to have moved without horses and driver; though possibly, as in 
similar contrivances in the Middle Ages, it was moved by a person 
concealed inside who turned the wheels’’. Although the war was a 

Itimately the victor. Thus Vaisali 


rolonged one, Ajatasatru was u ly th i 
Was onered by one of her own sons, Videhi-Putto Ajatasatru. 


Ajatasatru had also to fight against Avanti. It is stated that king 


tions to avenge the death of 


Pradyota of Avanti made prepara ; : 
BnD It is stated in the Majjhima Nikaya that on one occasion 
fortify his capital as he was afraid of an invasion 


Ajatasatru had to 
of Pradyota. It is not clear whe 
place or not. However, the fact rem: 


to conquer Avanti. 


ther the invasion actually took 
ains that Ajatasatru was not able 


Religion { f 
aina writers, Ajatasatru was devoted to 


di to the J SA - 
According tru visited Mahavira many a time 


Jainism. is stated that Ajatasa i 
EE Rb queen and followers. He praised the work of the 


Jaina monks and declared that the path of true religion had been 


found by Mahavira alone. 
However, the Buddhists also claim that Ajatasatru believed in 


Buddhism. It is stated that Ajatasatru started as a bitter enemy of 
puia account of the influence of Devadatta. There was a 


